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You were building a garage for your own 
use, what equipment would you use for hand- 
ling the doors, Mr. Hardware Dealer? You 
would use National Garage Door Sets—of 
course, and for what reason. 


Because you would want it equipped with 
the best Set on the market. This would not 
be merely for your own satisfaction, but would 
stand out as an advertisement of the class of 
work which you turn out, and would be of 
great value to you. 











There is one particular feature about the 


NATIONAL 


Garage Door Set 
No. 805 


that we wish to call your attention 
to, and that is, that the Hanger used 
in this equipment is made expressly 
for use on Garage Doors, and is not 










Showing 







How an adaptation of the regular Barn 
Hanger Door Hanger. We find it is impossi- 
Operates ble to use a regular Barn Door 

i ws ' Hanger in connection with a Garage 
wive 





Set, as they will not close the doors 
absolutely weather-tight. It has been 
thoroughly tried out and proven to 
be the best method of handling gar- 
age doors in order to close the open- 
ing absolutely storm-proof. 


Our Catalog is yours for the asking, and 
more profits are yours in Builders’ Hardware 
because of the National Sales policy ‘‘Direct- 
to-Dealer.” 


National 
Manufacturing 
Company 


Sterling, _ Illinois 
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Spring Paint Selling Ideas From 


Progressive Hardware Stores 


How the Haynes Hardware Co., Emporia, “a 





Charles L. Haynes and the paint department of the Haynes Hardware Co., Emporia, Kan. 


built upon ‘practical knowl- 

edge of paint and varnish. 
We know the why and wherefore of 
each product. We take pains to 
see that every customer is getting 
the exact thing he needs for the job, 
and have missed many sales be- 
cause the customer had an erro- 
neous idea as to what he needed, but 
it is better to lose one sale and save 
a botched job than to sell it and 
lose a chance for future business. 


QO: paint selling service is 





By CHARLES L. HAYNES 


Once a customer, always a cus- 
tomer, is our motto. About one- 
half our paint business comes in 
over the ’phone, because our cus- 
tomers trust us to the extent that 
they tell us the kind of a job, ap- 
proximate size, with the remark, 
“Send what you think will do the 
best job.” 

We encourage customers to do 
the little jobs, for we know that a 
refinished chair, or floor, or wood- 
work calls for a fresh coated wall 
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and it goes from one room to the 
next, the job gets bigger and they 
call a painter. If they had called 
a painter first, the price of labor 
and material would have scared 
them, and nothing would have been 
done. Our painters appreciate this 
co-operation. 

Most contracting painters’ in 
small towns buy direct from manu- 
facturers or paint jobbers at deal- 
er’s prices, an dthis cuts in on the 
dealer’s volume. That, I think, is 
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the one big reason why more paint 
is not sold by dealers, and why 
some dealers do not push paint. 
They may sell him lead and oil, but 
varnish and other specialties are 
shipped in. If the paint manufac- 
turer or jobber wants to increase 
the efficiency of the retail merchant 


they must protect him. 

We have four-fifths of the con- 
tracting painters’ business. The 
other one-fifth is unworthy of 
credit and we do not want it. We 


watch the credit of our customers 
and in this way keep down our 
losses, 

Every year we plan and carry out 
a little convention for the painters. 
We invite the manufacturer to 
come to town with samples and 
make tests, to talk to the painters 
on the new developments in the 
paint industries. One of the lead 
companies has a monthly house or- 
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Six exceptionally good paint ads that 
have been used with profitable results 
by the Haynes Hardware Co., Em- 
poria, Kan. House paints, interiors 
and shingle stains were featured. 
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gan, full of valuable information, 
that is sent to every painter. If the 
paint manufacturers would do this, 
they would soon have the painters 
using prepared paints, the painter 
would cease to dabble with his pot 
and paddle, which would mean 
more and better work, and a great 
increase in business for the re- 
tailer. 

Most paint advertising does not 
get across, the illustrations are not 
natural, they do not show the ac- 
tual process of using the material, 
and this I think is the important 
thing, and it is almost impossible 
to get good illustrations for news- 
paper advertising. 

I will condense my ideas on what 
a dealer should do to get results in 
his paint department: 

Get a good line of paint, carry the line 
that gives you a full line of specialties. 
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Keep your house, your cars, your store 
interior, your store front, and buildings 
well painted. 

Put your paint department in an im- 
portant place in your store. 

Put one man in charge and see that 
he gets the information he needs to ad- 
vise customers along the proper lines. 

Carry a full line of one make of paint. 
Watch your stock and keep it fresh. 

Carry a good line of brushes and me- 
chanic’s tools. ‘ 

Display paint in your windows from 
January to January. 

Advertise paint from March to No- 
vember at least once a month in a week- 
ly, and once a week in a daily. 

Get the local touch in your advertis- 
ing, mention new jobs you have sold in 
the community. 

Make your paint department attrac- 
tive to the women. Remember that the 


women are the influence behind every 
paint dollar that is spent. 

Don’t knock mail order paint, but 
show your customer why yours is just 
as cheap. 

Know paint, know its value, know its 
covering capacity, ask questions—don’t 
guess. Be sure you're right when you 
give advice. 

Sell yourself, then you will sell your 
customers. 

Demand co-operation from your man- 
ufacturers, you get it by pushing one 
line. 

We do a wonderful business in a 
shingle stain, about 200 gallons on 
a 100-gallon stock. We developed 
this business in this way: The 
building contractors had been let- 
ting the stain business to the 
painter, who made his stain from 
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oil and dry colors, not a very profit- 
able business for the dealer, so I 
began to go direct to the house 
owner and sell him the stain and 
let the building contractor dip the 
shingles. As new houses were 
built, pretty green roofs made their 
appearance, the old weathered 
roofs looked undressed and by con- 
stantly suggesting stained roofs, 
nearly two-thirds of the paint jobs 
sold last year carried enough stain 
for two coats on the roof often- 
times costing more than the paint 
job itself, but it increases the value 
of a building, im appearance, in 
service of the roof, and as a fire 
proof measure, for unstained roofs 
are like an unshaven man, there is 
a fuzz. 


Wisconsin Store Has Man to Develop Paint Prospects 


E are looking forward to a 
W very prosperous year in 
building materials and paints. We 
employ one man who does nothing 
else but look for prospects in these 
lines among the farmers. Our de 
livery men are told to be constantly 
on the lookout for new buildings 
and also buildings that seem to re- 
quire painting. These prospects 


are then approached by direct solic- 


By K. M. HAUGEN 


Schlafer Hardware Co., Appleton, Wis. 


itation or by mail with very grat- 
ifying results. We have never ob- 
served “‘Paint-up Week” in this vi- 
cinity but we keep constantly at it 
through the entire year. 

We carry a very complete line of 
paints of all kinds, including inside 
and outside oil paints, flat tints as 
well as cold and warm water paints, 
varnishes, automobile paints, ma- 
chinery enamel, top dressings, lin- 


ing dyes, mill paints, whiting, etc. 
We distribute large quantities of 
printed matter furnished us by the 
manufacturers as well as our cata- 
logs which are printed for our mill 
trade. 

During the spring and summer 
we use our windows very frequeut- 
ly and put in at least one elaborate 
display. This is followed up with 
newspaper advertising and direct 





House Paints 
Above and Below 














Store arrangement of paints is considered important in the Schlafer Hardware Co., Appleton, Wis. 
with kindred lines has been successfully utilized. 








Grouping of paints 
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Notice that aute paints are right near to the motor accessory department in the Schlafer store. 


They also have for some 


time carried on an active advertising campaign against mail order houses by comparing quality and price. 


by mail. We find that these meth- 
ods are very profitable if worked 
in conjunction with one another. 
Our paint department, as you will 
notice by the pictures herewith, is 


toward the back end of the store ad-. 


joining our builders’ hardware. The 
exception of this, however, is the 
automobile paints which is in our 
automobile accessory department. 
We do not consider the suggestive 
value of the paint cans sufficient to 
warrant this line taking up promi- 
nent space in the very front of the 


store. Our salesmen are instructed 
to inquire of any purchasers of 
builders’ hardware as to whether 


or not they are in need of paint and 
supply'them with color cards and 
other information necessary in 
order to get them interested in our 
line. 

We have found after trying vari- 
ous methods, that it is best to have 
one man speci on paints. We 
in charge of our paint depart- 
has 
good 


alize 
have 
ment a man who made paint 
his study for a 
and 


tomers 


many years 
s able to give any of our cus- 
7 J 
many valuable 
and on whose judgment we can ab- 


How the Whitesell 


suggestions 


: E carry a complete stock of 
paints, oils, varnishes, etc., 


and advertise that we carry 
a paint for every purpose. 


Although 


solutely rely. Whenever possible, 
customers desiring any quantity of 
paints are always turned over to 
him. Our other salesmen, how- 
ever, also have a fair knowledge 








° (U. S$. GOVERNMENT 
Paint SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY 
Formulas (s¢x). woore company 


Would Uncte Sam Buy Paint from 
Mail Order Houses or Peddlers? 
Read the following thotfully and judge for yourself 
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By CHARLES A. CAMPBELL 


Whitesell Hardware Co., Clearwater, Fla. 


prices are high we are selling more 
paint than we have ever sold before 
and our paint business is growing 


all the time. 


of this line and are able to fill any 
of the average wants. 

We keep in touch with the local 
painters and in case any of our cus- 
tomers desire someone to do their 
painting for them, we can quickly 
find some reliable man. 

Window displays furnished us by 
the manufacturers are found very 
valuable and we always use them 
whenever possible. The writer be- 
lieves that manufacturers can be 
of more assistance to the retailer 
if they would do more local adver- 
tising and would furnish more en- 
velope stuffers rather than simply 
furnishing color cards, which are 
usually too scarce and valuable to 
be used as stuffers. We have over- 
come this shortage somewhat by 
having circulars printed ourselves 
and enclosing them with letters and 
bills sent out. : 

Herewith is an advertisement 
which we think probably the most 
successful paint advertising that 
we have ever done. The ad is self- 
explanatory, and any misgivings as 
to the wiseness of running it were 
quickly dispelled by the large num- 
ber of favorable comments. 


Builds Paint Business 


We make a special effort to work 
in co-operation with the leading 
paint contractors of our town. We 
look out for jobs for him and he 
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recommends and uses our paints. 
When we find a man who is inter- 
ested in having some painting done 
we talk paint to him strong. We ex- 
plain the merits of our particular 
brand of paint, and at the opportune 
time we speak a good word for some 
paint contractor that we know will 
use our paint. We ask for permis- 
sion to have the contractor call on 
him and give him prices on the work, 
and if satisfactory to him we make 
a special trip to see the contractor 
and have him call on the prospect. 
In figuring on the job the contractor 
makes an effort to recommend or 
mention our brand of paint, telling 
what he knows of it and that he will 
use this particular brand should he 
get the job. We find that whether 
this contractor gets the job or not, 
the customer has been convinced that 
we have a good paint, and three 
times out of four we sell the paint 
for the job. 

We put in paint windows often 
and couple them up with good live 
daily newspaper advertisements. We 
advertise paints quite extensively in 
“The Hardware Hustler,” our store 
paper that is published occasionally 
and we find that our ads certainly 


bring the best possible results. 

We have signs that read, “Paint 
for this job furnished by the White- 
sell Hardware Co.,” and with permis- 
sion we put these signs on the front 
of houses that are being painted 
with our paint. 

We tell our prospective paint cus- 
tomers of the different houses that 
have been painted with our paint, 
and of the different painters that 
are using it. We take them out and 
show them the houses if necessary, 
and we find that this helps to close 
paint sales. 

Automobile enamels in all colors 
are carried in our paint department, 
and a good business has been worked 
up on this line. Some time ago we 
repainted our old delivery truck and 
when the job was finished it looked 
like a new truck. In fact, some 
people asked if we had bought a new 
truck. With the truck running over 
town, bright and shiny, making de- 
liveries, we ran an ad in the daily 
paper that ran something like this: 

“No, we have not purchased a new 
delivery truck. That is our same old 
truck with two coats of Effecto on it. 
Effecto will make old cars look new. 
Come in and ask about it.” 
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We do not have a paint specialist, 
as we believe in a small retail store 
that every salesman should know 
how to sell paints. When we receive 
something new in paints or paint 
specialties, when it is marked up, 
before being put on the shelves, it is 
shown to each salesman with an ex- 
planation of what it is and what it 
will do. We find that lots of our 
paint sales are made along with 
other goods, and if we had a paint 
man, he would be busy sometimes 
when our customer was ready to talk 
paint. 

We use nearly every window dis- 
play that is furnished us by manu- 
facturers of the paints that we sell. 
The smaller color cards and folders 
are mailed out at the end of the 
month to our customers with their 
statement. 

We find that the window displays, 
the daily newspaper advertisements 
and the advertisements used in the 
“Hardware Hustler” (which is con- 
sidered a newspaper in this section 
now) to be the best medium of ad- 
vertising paints. We find that it 
certainly pays big profits to adver- 
tise paints properly and seasonably. 
We pay especial attention to this. 


Selling More Paint—How a Danbury, Conn., Store Does It 


By H. H. MIGNEREY 


Danbury Hardware Company, Danbury, Conn. 


E have always considered our 

paint department a _ year 
round affair, not just a few sales 
appealing to us in the spring and 
fall. We find that most of the 
house owners and tenants want 
clean bright rooms the year round 
and tenants are in most cases will- 
ing to spend a few dollars them- 
selves “to brighten up” even if tne 
owners will not. To these people 
we especially cater. Through good 
window displays along with our 
regular newspaper advertising and 
with the beautiful displays sent by 
most manufacturers, we appeal to 
these folks several times during the 
year, and especially, of course, in 
the spring and fall. 


Our paint department has been 
for years to the extreme rear of the 
housefurnishing department, where 
the ladies can see it at all times. 
We make it a point to include al- 
ways in our monthly bills a circular 
of some good line of paints or auto- 
mobile specialties, and find these 
bring good business. This depart- 
ment is in charge of an experienced 
man who purchases, marks and 
keeps the other salespeople posted, 
but we feel and want every sales- 
man or saleswoman in our place to 
be able to wait on customers in the 
paint line in an intelligent manner, 
and most of our people are well 
posted on these goods. A _ good 
paint department kept up in the 


right manner and given the same 
amount of window display advertis- 
ing, etc., has always been a god 
proposition with us. 

Show your customer why two 
coats are better than one, why a 
filler under most paints makes the 
job better, why a dollar brusk will 
do better than a 20-cent one, and 


you will always find the better 
goods the better sellers and the 
cheaper ones the stickers. Show a 


man that he can paint his own auto 
in a day or two at a cost of $4 or 
$5 instead of having it painted by 
an expert at $50, and invariably he 
will buy that material along with a 
brush two, sand steel 
possibly a blow torch, et:. 


or 


paper, 


wool, 


Paint Given Prominence in Displays of Peirson Hardware Co. 


By F. E. PEIRSON 


Treasurer, Peirson Hardware Co, Pittsfield, Mass. 


UILDING operations or uo9 

building operations, there will 
be an unusual demand for paint 
during the 1920 season. For the 
last two years at least, painting has 
been put off, and now, with ‘+he 
coming of spring, our paint depart- 





ment reports an almost unlimited 
list of houses badly in need of 
paint. We are sorry to say “Paint- 
up Week” in Pittsfield has not 
amounted to much, so we are al- 
ready at work on our own: cam- 
paigns of house painting. 





First, and of most importance, 
is the paint and, in the line we han- 
dle, we believe we have the best 
made. The paint manufacturer 
sends out pertinent letters to such 
prospects as we send them, and we 
follow with a personal interview or 
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with letters and sample cards from 
our own Office. 

We handle almost everything per- 
taining to painting, have given our 
paint and brush department a 
prominent place in our store, see 
that there are fine displays on both 
counter and shelves, and that paints 
get their fair share of space in our 
store window displays. We use 
with much success both window 


C. B. Coburn Co., 


and counter displays furnished by 
manufacturers, and believe they 
are doing their full share in helping 
stimulate painting. 

A paint department without a 
competent head is like a ship with- 
out a rudder, and in our store all 
salesmen are more or less compe- 
tent to sell in this department. We 
are sure that well-displayed paints, 
varnishes, wall tints, brushes, and 
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all things accessory to paints form 
a profitable department and one 
that can lend credit to any estab- 
lishment. 

There are many things in a paint 
department that are worthy of 
newspaper advertising, and we 
have often stimulated the sales of 
individual items in a remarkable 
way. We have found seasonable ad- 
vertising exceptionally good. 


Lowell, Mass., Constantly Advertise Paints 


By WALTER J. FLYNN 


Advertising Manager, C. B. Coburn Co., Lowell, Mass. 


ITH ready-mixed paint selling 
at $5 per gallon and an in- 
crease in newspaper advertising 
rates, saying nothing of other in- 
creases in cost of doing business 
to-day, we will advertise as consist- 
ently in 1920 as we have in past 
years and maybe we shall do a bit 
more of it this year, for we antici- 
pate a busy paint season. An un- 
usually large number of building 
permits are being issued in this city 
and this should indicate that sales 
of paint will grow big. 
Direct-mail advertising, counter 
slips, envelope stuffers and a local 
bill distributor on whom we can de- 
pend to put bills into letter boxes 
and doorways, are some of the 
means employed by this store in 
creating sales of painting needs. 
Our salesclerks, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, have all been 
with us for more than five years. 


One man has worked here since 
1888. The practical painter comes 
here for his supplies and from him 
has been garnered a great deal of 
useful information. As we read all 
worth-while paint literature which 
comes into the store, we feel that 
we are quite well equipped to ad- 
vise the inexperienced user of 
paints and finishes. A sign promi- 
nently displayed in the store, reads: 
“Don’t Be Afraid to Ask Questions.” 

We try to make the best use of 
every dealer-help given us, and we 
believe the window display material 
which is furnished by manufactur- 
ers is especially valuable. Window 
displays with pictorial backgrounds 
and panels in color are always ac- 
ceptable. 

Show cards are strong with us. 
There are fifty-two show cards un- 
der glass, framed in oak, in our 
show windows alone, and these 
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cards are changed about every 
three months. They are made on 
fancy mat boards and some are il- 
lustrated with suggestive pictures 
in pen and ink and water color 
poster effects. Besides these semi- 
permanent signs, are other cards 
containing current prices on ar- 
ticles on display in the windows. 
One window is given over to paint 
entirely. All windows are changed 
every Tuesday. 

In our opinion the average dealer 
would use more of the manufac- 
turer’s literature, folders, blotters, 
etc., if these were imprinted with 
the dealer’s name and address. 
Some manufacturers overlook this 
point of service which should mean 
so much to them. The _ rubber- 
stamp impression shows poor taste 
and it often spoils the appearance 
of an otherwise good-looking folder 
or color card. 
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If I Were a Hardware Merchant—How I Would Sell More Paint 


ID you ever notice how a 
D new house on your street 
makes all of the other 
houses look shabby? Did you 
ever notice that when one man 
paints his house his neighbors are 
apt soon to do likewise? This 
pride which most home owners 
have in the appearance of their 
homes, particularly when their 
neighbors set the pace, is the very 
thing that the hardware merchant 
who sells paint should take ad- 
vantage of. 
If I were a hardware merchant 
I would hop into my Ford car some 
day this spring and take a ride 
around town and jot down the 
names of the owners of all of the 


By THE EDITOR 


houses that are badly in need of 
paint. Pick out at least one house 
in every block on some of the 
streets where the more progres- 
sive residents live and address a 
letter to those home owners to 
enlist their interest in paint. Re- 
member, that if you can get at 
least one home owner in a block to 
paint his house that man’s neigh- 
bors, if they have a bit of pride, 
are likely soon to follow suit. 

When a house is being painted 
put up a sign in a conspicuous 
place, so the neighbors can see it, 
to the effect that the paint for this 
house was supplied by the Smith 
Hardware Company. 

Better, perhaps, than to send a 





letter would be to telephone a 
hundred or more home owners 
whose houses need paint asking 
permission to quote them a price 
on the repainting job. 

Conduct a vigorous campaign 
for a few weeks on paints and the 
results will be apparent all 
through the year. Appeal to local 
pride in your newspaper adver- 
tisements. Get people interested in 
paint by intelligent publicity, ‘n- 
cluding a window display, and 
then get into personal touch with 
your prospects either by tele- 
phone or letter. A little of the 


proper kind of initiative and the 
results will be decidedly well worth 
while. 
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Three attractive window trims arranged by E. E. Closkey, window dressing expert with Weed & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The aluminum window has a background of red velour paper screens and ovals with white card letter cutouts. The floor 
is of red crepe paper. The general background is plain wall paper with narrow gold moulding. The striking feature about 
the cutlery window is that all the goods shown are price marked. It is a stocky sales window, the idea being to display 
a variety of lines. The background is plain wall paper that can be changed once a week at small expense. The builders’ 
hardware window is made from samples in stock, with a panel background of wall paper. 
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Home Building Campaigns in Many Localities |] 


Building in Youngstown District 


Housing Problem im Eastern Ohio and Western 


Pennsylvania Receiving Attention of All Citizens 


O relieve an acute house short- 

age accentuated by an influx of 
industrial workers in the past five 
years comprehensive home building 
programs are being developed and 
carried out in eastern Ohio and west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Principal cities 
engaged in such undertakings in the 
Mahoning valley in Ohio are Youngs- 
town, Warren, Niles and Newton 
Falls, and in the Shenango valley in 
Pennsylvania, New Castle, Sharon 
and Farrell. Rents are high in these 
communities and houses scarce, not 
only because of the retardation in 
building operations during the war, 
but because of the industrial expan- 
sion of the district, which has 
brought many new families into the 
two valleys. 

During the war it became neces- 
sary for the principal industries to 
finance new housing projects. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., with 
plants at East Youngstown and 
Struthers, Mahoning county, and 
Hubbard, Trumbull county, has been 
a leader in this respect and has ex- 
pended several million dollars in its 
housing program. This program has 
been carried out by a subsidiary, the 
Buckeye Land Co., Paul Kuegle, gen- 
eral manager, and has had three dif- 
ferent aims—construction of attrac- 
tive, modern frame dwellings to be 
sold to American employees; build- 
ing of modern homes to be sold to 
foreign-born workers; and erection 
of group dwellings to be rented to 
employees, principally foreigners. 


In addition, the corporation has cre- 
ated a mode! town for its miners at 
Nemacolin, Pa. 

Its settlement at East Youngstown 


for foreign-born employees has been 
visited by industrial engineers from 
all parts of the country and by land- 
scape artists as well. The houses 
have been erected for accommodation 
of employees of foreign birth who do 
not wish to purchase homes. They 
are built of solid concrete, provided 
with gas and electric current, modern 
plumbing, and have porches front 
and rear. Each home has liberal 
lawn space. In the basement of each 
is a shower bath. There are 146 
homes in one group for foreign 
workers and a similar group of the 
same number has been furnished for 
colored workmen. In all of these 
groups special attention has been 
devoted to schools and playgrounds 
and all are within reach’ of a large 
park maintained for employees. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has also 
been progressive in this respect, hav- 
ing created a model town site in 
connection with its bar mills at Mc- 
Donald, Trumbull county. For the 
most part these dwellings are sold to 
employees on a deferred payment 
basis. This summer a large number 
of new houses will be erected at Mc- 
Donald. In addition the Carnegie 
company has endeavored to provide 
for the needs of its foreign em- 
ployees, in part, by the construction 
of concrete dwellings at Steelton, a 
suburb of Youngstown, near the 
Ohio works of the company. These 
dwellings are built along approved 
American standards and have the 
latest conveniences. 

Through an arrangement with a 
realty company, the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. financed construction of a group 
of dwellings near its Brier Hill 


works for the accommodation of its 
employees. 

Quite a number of high-grade 
houses were erected by the Republic 
Rubber Corporation and sold to em- 
ployees on easy-payment terms. 

Near its plant at Petroleum the 
Petroleum Iron Works Co. expended 
a large sum in building a model set- 
tlement for its workers. Some of 
these houses are stucco and special 
care was taken to vary each house, 
so as to obtain variety and avoid 
that monotony which so frequently 
characterizes such settlements. 

The General Fireproofing Co. has 
built a number of houses for its 
workers near its plant in Youngs- 
town. 

What Warren is Doing 


Warren, Ohio, has experienced an 
unprecedented “boom” in the past 
five years and is growing more rap- 
idly than any other city in the two 
valleys. Building and realty com- 
panies have, in the main, directed 
the construction of new homes on a 
large scale. Sections which were 
farmland a few years ago are now 
high-class residence districts. Ex- 
pansion of the Trumbull Steel Co., 
employing many highly skilled work- 
ers, has been primarily responsible 
for the city’s growth. 

Erection of the sheet mill plant of 
the Falcon Steel Co., a car works, by 
the Youngstown Steel Car Co. and 
extensive additions to its DeForest 
Works by the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. preface a substantial building 
project at Niles. While the country 
was at war a group of houses was 
built by contractors working for the 
Government, but this settlement 
never proved satisfactory. Buyers 
claim the dwellings were constructed 
of cheap materials and were 
“slapped” together. 

The Mahoning and Shenango val- 
leys claim the most skilled and high- 
est paid mechanics in the world, and 
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these men demand, as a rule, homes in 
proportion to their income. Sheet 
mill rollers, for instance, some of 
whom are paid as high as $35 a day, 
live, in some cases, in the most ex- 
clusiye districts, alongside bankers, 
merchants, lawyers and other busi- 
ness men. Rank and file of workers 
in the steel industry are paid an 
average of from $9 to $10 a day and 
will sanction nothing less than the 
best they can afford to buy. It is 
a well known fact that workers in 
the iron and steel industry are lib- 
eral spenders and that in the earlier 
days of the industry they frequently 
squandered their earnings. . This 
class of employees, however, has been 
superseded by a more reliable, more 
conservative and more thrifty class, 
most of whom save their money, live 
according to the best standards, edu- 
cate their children and represent the 
best in American life. 


Small Dwellings Won’t Do 

From time to time attempts have 
been made to try and solve the hous- 
ing problem by building small dwell- 
ings, of two and three rooms each. 
In the main these projects have 
proved unsuccessful because such 
homes are inadequate. They were 
sold chiefly to foreigners, but the 
foreigner, in many cases, especially 
where he has become Americanized, 
strives to live on an equal plane with 
his American-born fellow workman. 
Because of his more economical 
methods of living, he is able to save 
more than the American and is often 
able to outbid an American in choos- 
ing a dwelling. 

Americanization of the foreigner 
and his desire to live on a higher 
plane has been responsible, in some 
measure, for the shortage of modern 


dwellings throughout this “steel 
belt.” 
At Newton Falls, Trumbull 


county, a group of fine houses is 
(Concluded on page 90) 


Indicate Prosperity for the Hardware Trade 


Auburn To Have More Homes 


Manufacturers Have Started Campaign for Housing Th 


Many Employees—Hardware Men Will Be Benefitt 


UBURN, New York, has a popu- 
lation of from 35,000 to 37,000. 
Several industries have recently 
been attracted to Auburn, and 
something like a thousand more em- 
ployees are now on the payrolls 
than were listed one year ago. This 
means that the housing situation is 
acute. 

Something simply had to be done. 
Business men began to realize it as 
a problem of their own, when 
skilled workmen whom they wished 
to add to their forces could not find 
homes for themselves and their 
families. 

There was only one thing to do, 
in the minds of these men, and that 
was to go ahead in a solidly con- 
structive, fundamental manner, in 
order to provide roofs for the peo- 
ple who were without them. It 
seemed foolish to use every en- 
deavor to attract people to the city, 
and then to bring them there, only 
to disappoint them in the very start. 

The Chamber of Commerce, 
which consists of the representa- 
tive business men of the city, felt 
that it was up to it to take the ini- 
tial step. There was already a 
housing committee which had made 
a careful study of the situation in 
relation to home ownerships, ren- 
tals, foreign population, average 
number of people to a home, the 
number of homes in demand which 
could not be met, and other condi- 
tions bearing on the case. 

It was found that investors able 
to finance the erection of buildings 
for sale or rental hesitated to do 
so under the present conditions of 
business uncertainty, high cost of 


materials and production. These 
people were not inclined to take the 
risk on their own initiative. 

Then the situation was can- 
vassed in relation to the willing- 
ness of the individual home owner 
to erect his own roof and it was 
found here that large numbers 
would be glad to do so and pay 
their rental in toward home owner- 
ship, provided they could get ade- 
quate financial backing. The sav- 
ings banks were willing to finance 
good risks, to a certain extent, to 
the banking law limit of 40 per 
cent or possibly 50 per cent (de- 
pending upon the appraisal com- 
mittee) of the finished value of the 
property, but the average small 
builder was not in a position to 
furnish the other 60 per cent or 50 
per cent of the funds himself. 

This virtually proved the crux of 
the whole matter, and. be it noted 
that this discovery was only made 
after a careful and painstaking re- 
view of the whole situation. 


Financing the Corporation 


Now the next obvious and logi- 
cal step was to provide for the 
financing of individual homes as 
far as possible, and for building 
enterprises on a larger scale baeked 
by city capital, if such could be 
managed. 

At the present writing, the 
papers of incorporation of the Say- 
ings and Loan Association of Au- 
burn, N. Y., as proposed by the 
Housing Committee of the Auburn 
Chamber of Commerce, are in Al- 
bany for due approval and legal 
authorization. 
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F. L. Emerson is chairman of 
this committee, and associated with 
him are A. E. Ballin and H. G. 
Metcalf. Mr. Emerson is asso- 
ciated with a shoe and leather in- 
dustry of the city; Mr. Ballin with 
the McIntosh & Seymore Corpora- 
tion and Mr. Metcalf with the Co- 
lumbian Cordage Company. 

The Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion proposes to advance funds to 
the extent of about 80 per cent of 
the finished value of the property, 
after duly protecting themselves as 
to methods of repayment, earnings, 
dividends, expenses, and so on. 

This will be nothing short of a 
godsend to the working man or the 
person of limited means who wishes 
to become a home owner and who 
must be tided over the present 
period. But it was further found 
that the high cost of living and 
various other contributory  situa- 
tions made it impossible for some 
perfectly good home-owning pros- 
pects to raise this remaining 20 per 
cent. 

So the Chamber of Commerce 
now has plans in the process of 
evolution toward the establish- 
ment of a second organization, the 
name of which, and the exact scope 
of which, is not yet fully deter- 
mined. 

The idea of this company will be 
practically, however, a Second 
Mortgage Corporation, or a Build- 
ing Aid Association. It is hoped 
that public-spirited citizens and 
local industries of large affairs 
will finance such an association to 
the extent of at least $100,000 as a 
beginning, and that these funds 
will be available to make possible 
the complete financing of the smal}, 


attractive home, costing from 
$3,000 to $4,000. 
Will Use Publicity 
With the completion of these 


plans, it is hoped to use much pub- 
licity locally for the “Build Your 
Own Home” campaign, showing the 
relative advantages of permanency, 
increase of property values, the 
building up of an asset, and the ad- 
visability of a good class of homes 
which will give satisfaction for the 
present and future. 

The relationship of this “Build 
Your Own Home” campaign to the 
hardware business is very close. 
When a building is put up, a sur- 
prising amount of supplies is neces- 
sary from the average hardware 
store. Not only is builders’ hard- 
ware necessary, in the way of nails, 
screws, hinges, butts, window fas- 
teners and fixtures, door knobs, 


etc., but there is the heating ap- 


paratus to be provided for, eave 
spouts and conductors, cement, tin- 
ning to be done, glass to be fur- 
nished, putty and paint to be used, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Nor is that all. As soon as a 
“Build Your Own Home” campaign 


is launched, every’ carpenter, 
plumber, mason, tinsmith, steam- 
fitter, glazier, painter, hardwood 
floor finisher, cement or staceco 


worker, etc., whether working for a 
firm of contractors and builders or 
individual, will find himself either 
immediately in need of new tools, 
or sooner or later those which he 
has will have to be repiaced or 
added to. These men will come to 
the hardware store for this sort of 
thing. 
Hardware for the New Homes 


There is another feature of the 
building campaign from which Au- 
burn hardware dealers expect to 
benefit. As soon as the “Build Your 
Own Home” campaign is launched 
and homes near completion, there 
will be inevitably a greatly stimu- 
lated business from the women of 
these new homes. Every such 
house will call for a range, a car- 
pet sweeper, a vacuum sweeper, o7 
both, wringers, washing machines, 
kitchen utensils, bathroom fixtures, 
and many of them will want gar- 
dening tools, and net a few will 
have garages with the accessories 
inevitable in such a building. 

Now even suppose some of these 
people already have ranyes and 
kitchen utensils, and are only wait- 
ing for a place to put them in— 
what of that? 

Anyone who has moved knows 
that going into a new home, and 
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especially one which has never 
been lived in, calls for a great many 
additional purchases. Window 
curtains must be fitted, a new ham- 
mer will be needed; a gas range 
must be installed or a auick heat 
stove of some kind. In short, thera 
will be scarcely a room in the house 
which will not call for a trip to the 
hardware store. 

Oh, ves, the “Build Your Own 
Home” campaign is a thoroughly 
patriotic enterprise, for we must 
speed up production and get hack 
to a peace-time basis of sane living. 
If our nation is to remain prosper- 
ous, we must lay the ghost of un- 
rest. One of the surest ways te do 
this is to furnish homes in which 
our working people will be inter- 
ested, and where they will feel they 
are a part of the community. 

Statistics prove that the strike 
centers of the country have been 
where there is the biggest propor- 
tion of renters. The places with 
the fewest labor troubles have heen 
where the majority own their own 
homes, and housing conditions are 
the best. 


Opportunity Is Great 


The builder and the furnisher of 
builders’ supplies and those far- 
sighted enough to finance building 
at the present moment have a great 
opportunity and a great responsibil- 
ity to discharge. 

What about your town? Are you 
going after the situation in the 
thoroughgoing, businesslike, far- 
sighted manner which characterizes 
the Auburn method? If not, why 
not? Remember that “What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business.” It takes organization to 
get a campaign of any kind under 
way. It takes somebody to start 
the ball rolling. Maybe that some- 
body is YOU! Why not? It has to 
be an individual with vision and an 
aggressive spirit. 

All of the public benefactors are 
not people who give parks and 
libraries. They do their part and 
we would not belittle them, but the 
modern business man,—the hard- 
ware man and those in_ allied 


trades have their part too. Be 3 
leader, not a follower! 
The following officers have been 


elected by the Peck-Stow-Wilcox Co., 
Southington, Conn.; President, L. E. 
Fichthorn; vice-president, T. J. Ray; 
secretary and treasurer, E. M. Walkey; 
assistant manager, Southington works, 
F. D. Taylor; assistant manager Cleve- 
land works, O, J. Blank; assistant sale: 
manager, S. S. Rand. 
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When the Manufacturer Must 
Sell Goods at Quoted Prices 


The Retailer’s Rights Explained By a Legal Expert— 
Defining a Reasonable Time According to the Market. 


hundred problems in the 

course of a year’s time that 
are puzzling and annoying. The 
one difficulty on which all dealers 
are on a common level is the wide 
divergence between promised date 
of delivery of goods and the actual 
date on which goods are received 
and the difference of opinion that 
springs up between dealers and 
jobbers and dealers and wholesale 
houses. Very often, in fact too 
often it seems to the dealer, the 
jobber or wholesale house boosts 
the price between date of order 
and delivery of goods. 

The situation works out in many 
ways. Recently, for example, a 
large order was placed by a hard- 
ware dealer for stoves, based upon 
what seemed a reasonable quoted 
price from the manufacturer. 
When the stoves were received, the 
dealer found to his surprise that 
they were billed at an increase of 
15 per cent of the quoted price. A 
controversy by correspondence 
started which kept up for .some 
time, trying the patience of the 
dealer to the breaking point. Final- 
ly, the dealer mailed the _ stove 
manufacturer a check, based upon 
the quoted price, ignored the sight 
drafts sent by the manufacturer 
and went and consulted his attor- 
ney in regard to the matter. 

Substantially the matter was put 
up to the lawyer in a single state- 
ment which was just this: 

When somebody quotes you a 
price on goods and you accept it, is 
it a binding contract which you can 
enforce against the seller or if the 
market has advanced by the time 
the goods are delivered, can the 
shipper charge you the higher 
price? 

“It depends upon many things,” 
explained the attorney, “ordinarily 
it might be a binding contract and 
again it might not be: For exam- 
ple, let us assume that you had 
sent this company a wire asking for 
quotations of stoves in a certain 
quantity and of a certain model. It 
would be quite natural for the 
manufacturer to wire you the price 
and the price alone. Then—if you 
needed the stoves for your store ina 
hurry—you wired your order, ask- 


Ths hardware dealer faces a 


ing them to ship a certain quantity 
of a certain model. You now have a 
straightforward request for prices 
and a direct quotation. Your wire 
would be an acceptance and would 
constitute a binding contract in 
spite of the fact that the market 
may change by the date of deliv- 
ery. Should the market go down, 
you, of course, will have to stand 
the loss. 

“But there are other conditions 
which would change the ruling I 
just quoted. You know as well as 
I do that a quoted price on mer- 
chandise, in these days of changing 
values, is not going to be kept open 
at the option of the buyer forever. 
In fact, very few people keep of- 
fers open forever, as to do so would 
court business disaster. To over- 
come this, you will note that nearly 
all houses have on their letterhead 
or order blanks, stipulations that 
provide ‘subject to acceptance be- 
fore (given date)’ or ‘prices sub- 
ject to immediate change.’ This is 
the big fellow’s method of self-pro- 
tection but it is only a filmy pro- 
tection at the best. The law as- 
sumes that, even if the above 
clauses are not used, that quoted 
prices hold good for only a reason- 
able time. A_ reasonable time! 
Rather a_ plastic and_ elastic 
phrase! The length of this time 
depends entirely upon market con- 
ditions. If the market is advanc- 
ing, the time is certain to be pretty 
short. In other words, the seller 
usually determines the length of a 
‘reasonable length of time’ and at 
the expiration of the time he simply 
lets the offer expire automatically. 


The Raise Was Justified 


“In your own case I find that the 
stove company was entirely justi- 
fied in billing you for the addition- 
al price of 15 per cent and the best 
thing you can do is to honor its 
draft and write a letter of apology, 
as it is a big company and was act- 
ing entirely within its rights. The 
prices on which you based your 
order was based on its price list is- 
sued early in the spring and natu- 
rally cannot be used as an order 
basis seven months later. 

“In other words—the words of 
an authority: ‘If the offer has not 
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been accepted in a _ reasonable 
length of time, it cannot be ac- 
cepted at the old price. If the 
business man sends in an order 
after the expiration of this time, 
the seller is justified in shipping 
and billing at the market price of 
the goods on date of shipment. Al- 
ways provided that the order is not 
accepted in such a way that the 
seller can be charged with know- 
ingly accepting order at the former 
price; that is, the price he had 
quoted.’ 

“But do not think that a prompt 
acceptance of a proposition consti- 
tutes a binding contract, for it 
doesn’t unless a price quotation is 
definitely stated in both quotation 
and acceptance. Remember, both 
must be stated and acceptance 
must be prompt and definite and 
state prices. 

“Tf it fails on any of these points, 
there is no contract and an order 
sent in can be filled at the market 
price, regardless of any previous 
shipments.” 

The above statements cover the 
matter pretty thoroughly, but two 
cases which have come to my no- 
tice within the past few months, 
can, I believe, be quoted and read 
with interest in this connection. 

A certain firm of hardware deal- 
ers suddenly found itself short on 
a. certain popular make of fruit jars 
just before the canning season 
opened. To overcome the _ short- 
age it wired a manufacturer that 
it had dealt with for years the fol- 
lowing message: 

“Please advise us lowest price 
on-two-hundred gross of Blank 
fruit jars, pint and quart sizes. 
State terms and cash discount.” 

The answer to the telegram was 
prompt and satisfactory: 

“We quote you Blank fruit jars, 
pint and quart sizes, for (followed 
definite price quotation) making 
shipment within fiye days at our 
usual discount and terms.” 


Retailer Wins the Suit 


As stated, the price and terms 
were satisfactory and the firm im- 
mediately wired ‘its acceptance. 
Later the fruit jar manufacturer 
regretted the price quoted and tried 
to get out of the deal. Eventually 
the matter went to court and the 
hardware dealers won their suit 
for damages caused in loss of trade 
by non-shipment of the fruit jars. 
The court quoted the following 
opinion: 

“There was a present offer by the 
manufacturer and the immediate 
acceptance of which closed a legal 
and binding contract.” 








The other case is similar but a 
slight change in the wording of the 
wire is of interest. 

A hardware dealer wired a manu- 
facturer: 

“What price can you quote on 
two-horsepower gasoline engine, 
listed R4572, your late catalog?” 

The manufacturer immediately 
wired back: 


“Price our engine R4572, $i23.” 

The dealer wired: 

“Ship at once six engines, R4572, 
at specified price.” 

This case came to court and the 
telegrams were held by the court 
to constitute a definite and binding 
contract. 

But it pays to use care in order- 
ing, just the same! 


Testing Seeds for Customers 
@) 


Assuring Satisfaction Before Making the Sale Is 
Method Which Is Sure to Have Excellent Results 


By W. C. 


HE other day I went into Pete 
Scully’s implement store and 
found several incubators lighted up, 
there was also one in the window, 
but because I was going into the 
store anyway I had failed to notice 
either the incubator in the window 
or the wording of the window cards. 
“What’s the idea, Pete?” I asked. 
“I didn’t know you had started a 
chick hatchery.” 
“Chicks!” grinned Pete. 
again.” 
I did not guess, but upon opening 
one of the glass doors I found the 


“Guess 


machine filled with seeds. I turned 
a puzzled face to the dealer. 
“Testing them,” he said. “There 


is corn in most of them, and a few 
scattered varietics of seeds scattered 
about in the other machines.” 

“T’ve heard of using incubators 
for that purpose, but this is the 
first time I ever saw it done,” I 
said. “I didn’t know you handled 
seeds.” . 

“We don’t,” replied Pete. “At 
least not in an extensive way. We 
are doing a little more in that line 
this year than formerly—you know 
good seed corn is pretty scarce in this 
locality this year and we are in- 
troducing some new oats that we 
believe will yield well. We are sell- 
ing several, too, but most of the 
seed we are testing was brought in 
by farmers and—” Pete grinned 
again—“it is good advertising.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said, for I 
knew Pete had all of his competitors 
breathing hard when it came to pull- 
ing trade. Near by towns had 
reaped well in that community be- 
fore Pete began to sell implements. 
After that Pete kept his mind work- 
ing and his cheerful grin going, and 
found the sledding pretty fair. 

“T’ve noticed two things,” said 
Pete. “You have got to get a man 


interested in you and your line and 
you have got to have some interest 
in him before you can do much busi- 
ness together. 


I suspect that sounds 


SMITH 


sort of old, but all facts are not new 
by any means. I started in here by 
getting interested in the farmers, 
for they are the men that keep me 
in business. It got to be a kind of 
game, I guess, anyway it has never 
got old. I like to talk to a man 
about his hogs and his crops without 
figuring on what I am going to sell 
him all the time I am talking. I 
got so I could do it, and, by George, 
I used to read all of the farm papers 
and bulletins—do yet—so I could 
keep up or maybe a little ahead. 
Then you know I always was a good 
listener,” Pete flashed one of these 
comradly smiles at me at this toot 
of his own horn. “I suppose I have 
listened to about every man between 
here and Chicago tell his troubles 
and aspirations. I figured that the 
men who had good seeds would not 
buy but that some would plant seeds 
that were worthless because they did 
not know they were bad.” 

“Then you would sell to those who 
needed seed,” I interposed. 


Sold Implements by Helping Farmers 


“Shucks,” said Pete. “You ain’t 
got no vision. There is Dave Wilson 
with a whole barnful of corn and 
he can’t find enough seed in it to 
plant an acre. I tested a lot of it. 
3en Saunders, just across the fence 
from him, gathered his seed before 
the freeze last fall, and I tested that, 
too, and Dave is going to buy seed 
corn from Ben. That is the way it 
goes. They buy of each other, but 
testing Ben’s corn helped to sell him 
a tractor.” 

“T see,” I said. “You get them in 
here by testing seeds. Good idea.” 

“You see,” smiled Pete, “but you 
didn’t see far enough. I get them 
in here, that is true. There is Andy 
Gemmil—I don’t suppose Andy was 
ever in this store three times in his 
life until I began to test seeds. He 
came to scoff, then got interested, 
and he is the iivest prospect I have 
got for a tractor. But don’t you 
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think I am doing the community a 
service?” Pete had an anxious note 
in his voice. Without awaiting an 
answer he went on. “I like to think 
of it in that light. You see, son, 
when I help a man grow better crops 
I naturally put him in the way of 
buying better implements, and if he 
is interested in me why, he is pretty 
apt to come to me for them. I aim 
to stay here for quite a while yet, 
and I reckon any improvements [| 
help make will come home to me in 
some form sometime. That is what 
I meant when I said you lacked vision 
—but then you don’t sell hardware 
implements and tractors, do you?” 

I had heard a good deal about 
building for the future in business, 
and here I had met it face to face 
and failed to recognize it. Why, 
Pete had the idea alright! It lost 
nothing because of the fact that he 
was intensely interested in his plans 
and in helping, as he had said. 

“Pete,” I asked. “Do these people 
realize that all of the helping you 
do springs from a perfectly good 
resolution to also help yourself?” 

Don’t Misjudge the Farmer 

Pete leaned over and gave me a 
confidential pat on the shoulder. 

“Son,” he said. “I expect you have 
been hearing a lot of foolishness 
about these simple sons of the soil. 
Of course they realize it. I intend 
for them to. How else would I pave 
the way for a sale? A farmer is 
just as smart, if not a little more so, 
as the average citizen. He don’t 
want something for nothing and 
don’t expect to give it. I sold Newt 
Henshaw a two-bottom gang to-day. 

“T sell him quite a lot of stuff 
now,” continued Scully. “I just 
offer that as an example of the way 
things work out. I expect to sell 
him enough seed oats for twenty 
acres, too. That is going to make 
Newt a friend of mine, for those 
oats certainly will produce.” 

I started out. I knew Pete was 
making money and I knew him to be 
absolutely honorable, so I was some- 
what impressed by his free expres- 
sion of this attitude toward the men 
who made up his trade. At the door 
I paused. 

“I suppose those machines lighted 
up and already to set make some 
impression too, don’t they?” 

“IT sold two 150-egg machines this 
week and a couple of small ones. I 
have a line on several folks who are 
going to buy so I guess it will work 
out all right.” 

And I went in again last night, 
and there was a little card sticking 
up on every incubator on the floor. 

“Sold,” it read, and down below 
was the customer’s name. 
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About Hardware Manufacturers 


Additions to Plants, New Incorporations, Changes in 


Ownership and Other Interesting Items of Trade 


The Ajax Rubber Co., Breunig 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J., manufacturer 
of automobile tires, is considering 
plans for the erection of a four-story 
addition, 50 x 75 ft., to cost about 
$50,000. 

The Brewer-Tichener Corporation, 
Court Street, Binghamton, N. ¥Y., 
manufacturer of hardware for auto- 
mobile and carriage service, has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a one 
and two-story addition, 144 x 200 ft., 
to cost about $100,000. 

Joseph A. Erbacher, Inc., 465 Main 
Street, East Orange, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $125,- 
000 by Joseph A., Henry C., and Fred 
H. Erbacher, to manufacture hard- 
ware. 

The South Hills Hardware Co., 
Mount Lebanon, Pa., has been incor- 
porated in Delaware with capital of 
$150,000 by Isaiah Whitehead, Mount 
Lebanon; Jules E. Roussel, Dormont, 
and August Baecker, Pittsburgh, to 
manufacture builders’ hardware. 

The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of abrasive materials, 
has awarded a contract to E. J. Cross, 
82 Foster Street, for a six-story addi- 
tion, 75 x 100 ft., to cost about $200,- 
000. 

The R. W. Bush Hardware Co., 
Gouverneur, N. Y., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $45,000 by J. 
Hance, H. J. and R. W. Bush, to man- 
ufacture builders’ hardware. 

W. J. Goade, Ellicott Street, Bata- 
via, N. Y., manufacturer of hardware 
specialties, is planning for the erection 
of an addition to cost about $25,000. 

The Rochester Cutlery Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $125,000 by J. 
L. Wellington, W. H. Simmons and 
S. L. Webster, to manufacture cutlery. 

The North Buffalo Hardware Foun- 
dry Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been re- 
organized with an active capital of 
$165,000, to manufacture hardware 
specilties. 

The Hercules Tire & Rubber Co., 607 
Belmont Building, Cleveland, is com- 
pleting plans for its proposed new 
three-story plant at West Park, Ohio, 
to cost about $350,000, including equip- 
ment. 

The Keystone Varnish Co., 71 Ot- 
sego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a four-story, 
reinforced-concrete addition to its 
plant, 50 x 100 ft., to cost about $85,- 
000. 


The Standard Hardware Co., Nor- 
folk, Va., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000 by H. W. Dashiell 
and H. J. Etheridge, to manufacture 
hardware products. 





Fhe Allied Storage Battery Co., 
Montclair, N. J., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $50,000 by F. 
S. and Beverly Weilbacher, and Wil- 
liam Von Hollen, to manufacture stor- 
age batteries. 

The Self-Winding Clock Co., Grand 
and Willoughby avenues, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is planning for extensions and im- 
provements in its plant to cost about 
$100,000. 

Hart & Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $100,000 by C. C. and Frank Hart, 
and W. Franklin White, to manufac- 
ture hardware specialties. 

The Premier Tire & Rubber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is planning for the 
erection of an addition to its plant to 
provide about 20,000 sq. ft. of manu- 
facturing space. The company has re- 
cently increased its capital from $300,- 
000 to $1,500,000 for expansion. Grover 
Joyce is president. 

The Locke-Wade Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $100,000 by R. W. Locke, R. M. 
Stanley and E. H. Gidley, to manu- 
facture automobile accessories. 


The Murdoch Sales & Engineering 
Co., East Orange, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $750,000 
by Harry H. Picking, P. E. Lynch and 
Gordon Grand, to manufacture wash- 
ing machinery. 

Maxwell & Son, 295 Park Avenue, 
New York, have had plans prepared 
for the erection of a two-story plant, 
50 x 125 ft., at Adams and Sand 
streets, Brooklyn, for the manufacture 
of bird cages; the factory will cost 
about $35,000. 

The Robinson Knife Co., Bradford, 
Pa., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $50,000 by C. G. Rhoades and 
associates, to manufacture cutlery. 

The Schelling Hardware Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000 by Louis and 
George Schelling, and J. Albert Meyer, 
to manufacture hardware specialties. 

The Shaffer Color & Varnish Co., 
Hoboken, N. J., has inaugurated oper- 
ations at its new plant at Third, Grand 
and Adams streets, comprising the for- 
mer building of the National Casket 
Co. The structure has been remod- 
eled to accommodate the new line of 
production, and about 300,000 sq. ft. of 
space will be available. About one- 
third of this area will be used for the 
manufacture of colors and enamels for 
automobile body service, while another 
third will. be employed for varnish 
production. 

The Atoo Spark Plug & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $300,000 by George 
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B. Atwater, Pittsburgh; H. Wallace 
Fisher, and Jabez Law, McKeesport, 
Pa., to manufacture spark plugs and 
ignition equipment for automobiles. 

The Carmichael 8-in-1 Fuse Plug 
Corporation, New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000 
by H. and E. Carmichael, and S. E. 
Haupt, 201 East One Hundred and 
Fifteenth Street, to manufacture fuses, 
ete. 

The Northwestern Barb Wire Co., 
Sterling, Ill., has completed plans for 
extensions and improvements in_ its 
plant to cost about $50,000. 

The Tubular Stud & Rivet Co., Wol- 
laston, Mass., has arranged for the 
erection of a one-story and three-story 
addition to its plant, 40 x 270 ft., and 
95 x 297 ft. 

The Amsterdam Broom, Co., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., has increased its cap- 
ital from $25,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Sunset Spring Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $50,000 by George S. Paterson, 
South Pasadena; Anthony Marshall, 
Pasadena; and Ray L. Chesebro, Los 
Angeles, to manufacture shock absorb- 
ers and other automobile equipment. 

The Bissinger Magneto Co., 2353 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
completed p!ans for a new two-story 
works, 120 x 135 ft., at East Twenty- 
first Street and Chester Avenue, to 
cost about $60,000. 

The Texply Co., Somerville, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $50,000 by Alfred B., Chester M., 
and Julian R. Merry, to manufacture 
colors, paints, ete. 

The Nicholson File Co., Providence, 
R. L., is to increase its capital stock 
to $10,000,000, and has declared a 100 
per cent stock dividend, payable in the 
ratio of one new for each old share 
held. 

3ankers in various parts of the 
country are offering for public sub- 
scription $7,500,000 7 per cent five- 
year notes, dated May 1, 1920, of the 
Associated Simmons Hardware Compa- 
nies. 

The New England Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association already is receiving 
applications for space from hardware 
manufacturers for the 1921 convention 
to be held in Mechanics Building, Bos- 
ton, Feb. 21, 22 and 23. 

The Winchester Co. has secured a 
lease of 95 Summer Street, Boston, the 
present location of the Burditt & Wil- 
liams Co., retail hardware dealers. 
The lease does not become operative 
for many months. The new location 
of the Burditt & Williams Co., has not 
been decided upon. 

Edgar J. Rich, Boston, counsel for 
the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, and for twenty years prin- 
cipal counsel for the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, was the chief speaker at a 
meeting of the New England Iron and 
Hardware Association at Youngs Ho- 
tel, Boston, April 20. Charles W. Hen- 
derson, Jr., president, presided. Mr. 
Rich’s subject was The Peculiar Rail 
road Situation in New England. 





News Notes of California 


San Francisco Market Firm, but Stocks Are Depleted 


—Some Merchants Cautious in Buying—Other ‘News 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 16. 


‘ AN FRANCISCO hardware men have 
J ceased to speculate on the future, 
present conditions being sufficiently 
mystifying to keep them constantly 
guessing and to occupy all of their at- 
tention. They are taking things as they 
come and are well pleased when 
they can get enough goods from fac- 
tories or jobbers to satisfy a reason- 
able portion of their trade. The word 
“price” has been lost from the local 
trade lexicon, stock being the essential 
thing. 

The market is firm, and all new quo- 
tations show a tendency upward, it be- 
ing very rare for a price man to mark 
the word “decrease” in his renewal 
sheet. Stocks are generally depleted, 
and in many instances order's are re- 
turned from the wholesaler either un- 
filled or filled on a _ selective basis. 
Stocks of tinware, aluminum ware and 
cast iron lines are particularly poor, 
with deliveries small and slow and far 
from meeting the demand. Gray enam- 
elware stocks are better, and imple- 
ments are reported as quite generally 
in good supply owing to large purchases 
by Coast wholesalers before the deliv- 
eries from the East began to dwindle. 
Axes are hard to obtain, as are also 
nails and flat steel. Cutlery deliveries 
are small, and patterns have been cut 
to almost nothing. 

Wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives in this city report a gen- 
eral slump in orders from some retail- 
ers, the change dating from April 1. 
Coming immediately after a banner 
business in March, the change is no- 
ticeable. The explanation offered is that 
bankers have sent out warnings to mer- 
chants to exercise greater caution in 
buying, and as a consequence a policy 
of “watchful waiting” has been adopted 
by the interior hardware trade. 

The demand for builder's’ hardware 
is very active, and a shortage in cer- 
tain lines is predicted. The building of 
factories, canneries and schools is due 
to reach record figures this summer. 
Outside of San Francisco and other 
large cities, the high cost is holding 
back the erection of homes and busi- 
ness blocks, though in this city the 
acute scarcity of both business and res- 
idence buildings is resulting in a lot of 
building and in an active call for all 
lines of builders’ hardware. 

R. L. Mackay, Pacific Coast represen- 
tative of the Columbia Hardware Co., 
with headquarters in San Francisco, has 
been visiting the factory at Cleveland, 
Ohio, leaving for the East in time to 
be present at the company’s sales con- 
ference. 


Beckel, Cordy & Hutchinson have 


opened a cutlery department at their 
store at 118 Turk Street, San Francisco. 
Mr. Herman, formerly department man- 


ager for “That Man Pitts” on Market 
Street, has installed the new depart- 
ment and will act as manager. 

Charles A. Williams, formerly with 
the Pacific Hardware & Steel Co., work- 
ing out of the San Francisco headquar- 
tei's, is now covering the Sacramento 
Valley territory for the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co. 

Henry C. Peet, formerly of the Ellery 
Arms Co. of San Francisco, is to open 
a sporting goods depar'tment in the Em- 
porium department’ store, Market 
Street. The new department is to be 
something artistic in the matter of ar- 
rangement, being somewhat similar to 
the Dyas store in Los Angeles. 

The Bockmann-Rusch Hardware Co. 
has taken the location at 514-516 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, formerly oc- 
cupied by Bennett Brothers’ hardware 
store. 
hold goods, crockery and janitors’ sup- 
plies. 

A number of changes and adjust- 
ments are being made by the Yakima 
Hardware Co. at Yakima, Wash. W. A. 
Bell, head of the house, announces that 
a new two-story addition will be added, 
and an automobile accessories depart- 
ment will be added. Mr. Bell will here- 
after restrict his attention to the whole- 
sale end of the business, while the retail 
departments will be turned over to R. C. 
Sinclair and George Rankin, Jr. 

W. Demoupolis has opened in the 
hardware business at Anacortes, Wash. 
He will carry a general line, but will 
specialize on marine hardware and ship 
chandlery. 

The C. E. Ellsburg Co. of Turlock, 
Cal., has secured permission from the 
California State Corporation Commis- 
sioner to sell 25,000 shares of its capital 
stock. It is understood that this will 
enable the company to put into effect 
plans already matured for the expan- 
sion of its facilities and erection of new 
buildings. 

The Charles Ford Co., Watsonville, 
Cal., has bought out the business of 
Charles Leu at that place. The stock 
is now being invoiced and will be re- 
moved to the main store of the Charles 
Ford Co. Mr. Leu will retire from the 
hardware field. 

George L. Geus, an automobile acces- 
sories dealer of Berkeley, Cal., has 
taken over the hardware business for- 
merly conducted by the Morgan Hard- 
ware Co. at Shattuck Avenue and Vine 
Street, Berkeley, and has added his au- 
tomobile accessories business as a de- 
partment of the hardware business. 


Arthur A. Devlin, Southern represen- 
tative of the Penn Hardware Co., Read- 
ing Pa., for the past ten years, was re- 
cently elected to the board of directors 
of the company. 


Emphasis will be laid on house- 
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Brooklyn Dealers Protest 
Against Sunday Bill 


yews action was taken by the 
Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., at the regular April meet- 
ing, against the passage of the Dick- 
stein bill now before the New York 
State Senate which is designed to per- 
mit those who observe Saturday as 
their Sabbath to do business on Sun- 
day. On a motion made by R. J. Atkin- 
son, the secretary, Robert Pearsall, was 
directed to send letters of protest to all 
State Senators and to both the Brook- 
lyn and New York Chambers of Com- 
merce. Mr. Atkinson drafted the letter 
which is in part as follows: 

“This bill is aimed directly at the 
American Sunday as a_ recognized 
American institution, and also permits 
retail and wholesale businesses to do 
business for seven days a week by hav- 
ing clerks of different beliefs operate 
the establishment on Saturday and still 
be within the scope of the law. 

“We think it is very unfair to permit 
any minority class of our population to 
have special privileges, or for this coun- 
try to depart from time honored and 
recognized American customs in favor 
of European ways. We hope you will 
use your good offices to discourage and 
defeat this un-American legislation.” 

Plans for the annual summer outing 
of the Association were discussed and 
H. A. Cornell, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee was empowered to 
make all arrangements. 

The emblem contest which was sched- 
uled to close was given new life by the 
introduction of an original design sub- 
mitted by J. J. Snyder, past president 
of the New York State Retail Hard- 
ware Association. Mr. Snyder was em- 
powered to go to a moderate expense 
in having his design developed. The 
Snyder design is a composite grouping 
of the letters in the word hardware. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed by President H. R. L. Rohlfs to 
serve for one year; 

Delegates to the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation: R. J. Atkinson, chairman; E. 
P. Harris, H. A. Cornell, H. R. L. 
Rohlfs, H. F. Bond. 

Entertainment Committee: H. A. 
Cornell, chairman; F. Horn, R. J. At- 
kinson, A. Wilkens, S. H. Victors, E. 
Daley, Charles Schneider. 


Finance Committee: Thomas Gro- 
gan, chairman; George Rubino, A. H. 
Graferestadt. 

Membership Committee: Henry Tay- 
lor, chairman; Joseph Lezole, J. H. Lit- 
tell. 


Nominating Committee: Geo. H. 
Wachenfeld, chairman; J. P. J. Schar- 
fenberg, F. C. Radford, James Rudd- 
man. 

Question Box Committee: H. A. 


Cornell, chairman; J. J. Snyder, R. J. 
Atkinson. 


Builetin Committee: 
chairman; A. Wilkens. 


Fred Horn, 
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News of Canadian Hardware Trade 


Revival of Building Activity in Dominion Indicated— 
Reports of New Incorporations, New Plants and Additions 


[From Our Own Correspondent | 


Toronto, Ont., April 19, 1920. 


Brisk business is reported in practi- 
cally all lines of hardware and supplies 
in Canada, with considerable activity in 
regard to staple and for special lines 
that are obtainable in quantity. Higher 
prices seems to be the main feature of 
the market, and a number of changes 
have been made. Especially is this the 
case in products whose basic material is 
wood, iron or steel, for which there is 
an exceptional demand at _ present. 
There is a strong demand for season- 
able spring tools, and these are be- 
ginning to move very freely. Many 
dealers report large business for gar- 
den tools, spades and shovels, poultry 
netting, black wire cloth, etc. Some 
of the prices on these commodities are 
as follows: Black wire cloth, $3.60 per 
100 sq. ft.; Canadian made poultry net- 
ting, 2-in. mesh, is selling at net list; 
1-in. mesh, add 5 per cent to list; spades 
and shovels are quoted 45 per cent off 
the list. 


Some lines of builders’ hardware have 
advanced recently. This covers locks, 
knobs, etc., mostly in cheaper sets. 
Owing to the great number of articles 
affected it is impossible to enumerate 
the new prices, but some lines have in- 
creased as high as 10 per cent. 


A heavy advance has been made in 
moulders’ sieves, partly laid down to 
the high price of lumber and to the 
increasing cost of wire. In some cases 
sieves have advanced approximately 100 
per cent, as some lines which were sell- 
ing around $15 have now been marked 
up to $31.25 each. 


Pumps have come up for revision this 
week and similar to other commodities 
manufactured from iron and steel are 
higher in price. The pitcher mouth is 
quoted: No. 1, $3.25 each; No. 2, $3.80 
each; No. 3, $4.20 each; No. 4, $5 each. 
The new price on the closed mouth is: 
No. 1, $3.55 each; No. 2, $4.10 each; 
No. 3, $4.45 each; No. 4, $5.40 each. 

Agricultural wrenches have _ been 
marked up and the present quotation is 
20 per cent off the list. 


Increases have been made in the 
prices of hammers, and nearly all makes 
and varieties have been affected. Some 
of the new prices on sledge hammers 
are: Canadian, under 5 lb., $24 for 100 
lb.; 5 Ib. and over, $19.25 per 100 lb.; 
masons’ hammers under 5 lb. are sell- 
ing at $27 per 100 lb., while those of 
5 lb. and over are quoted at $22 per 100 
lb. 


Advances have been made in screw 
drivers and push drills of the Yankee 
make. The No. 12 screw driver is now 
quoted at $12.30 per doz.; No. 30, $39.45 
per doz.; No. 31, at $53; No. 35, at 
$29.30; No. 130, at $5.10 per doz.; No. 
31, at $60.90 per doz.; No. 135, at 


$34.85 per doz. The push drills are 
quoted at No. 41, $34.25 per doz.; No. 
42, $27.10 per doz., and No. 44 is quoted 
at $41.20 per doz. 

Increased prices are reported in 
nearly all fittings. This is attributed to 
the scarcity of raw materials and the 
higher wages manufacturers are forced 
to pay for labor. The cast iron are now 
up from 5 per cent and are now quoted 
at net list; malleable bushings are 17% 
per cent; unions, 35 per cent; plugs, 
15 per cent; pound goods, 25 per cent. 

Higher prices have recently been an- 
nounced for lead pipe and waste, also 
lead traps and other commodities. The 
chief reason for increases in these prod- 
ucts is the scarcity of lead and the 
heavy demand now prevailing. Prices 
on all lead products are very firm, with 
quotations on some of the better known 
lines as follows: Lead pipe, list, per 
pound, 17%c.; lead waste pipe, list, 
18%%c.; lead waste pipe over 8 in., list, 
191%4c. The above are subject to a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. Lead wool, per 
pound, 16c.; lead sheets, 4 to 6 lb. square 
foot, in rolls, per pound, 14c.; solder, 
wire, per pound, 45%c.; solder, strictly, 
401%c.; solder, commercial, 38c. per Ib.; 
zinc sheets, per pound, 19c.; solder, 
guaranteed, pound, 43%c.; solder, wip- 
ing, per pound, 37%c. 

There is a strong demand for both 
black and galvanized sheets in the local 
market, and some jobbers are practi- 
cally out of these, especially in regard 
to galvanized, for which there is brisk 
inquiry and small supply. Jobbers are 
having considerable difficulty in secur- 
ing sufficient supplies of these products 
to fill orders and prices quoted are very 
firm. Black sheets, 14-gage, per 100 
Ib., $7.45; 16-gage, $7.55; 18-20-gage, 
$7.95; 22-24-gage, $8; 26-gage, $8.05; 
28-gage, $8.15. Galvanized sheets are 
10% oz., Premier, per 100 lb., $10 to 
$11.50; Apollo, $10.75 to $12; U. S. 28, 
Premier, $10.20 to $11.70; Apollo, $10.35 


to $11.45; U. S. 26, Premier, $9.90 to . 


$11.40; Apollo, $10.05 to $11.15; 22-24, 
Premier, $9.75 to $11.25; Apollo, $9.90 
to $11; 18 and 20, Premier, $9.60 to 
$11.10; Apollo, $9.75 to $10.85; 16, 
Premier, $9.45 to $10.95; Apollo, $9.60 
to $10.70; 12 and 14, Premier, $8.70 to 
$10.20; Apollo, $9.45 to $10.55. 

The Saskatoon, Sask., auto and ac- 
cessories dealers, interested principally 
in the New Auto Repairs Bill, which 
comes into effect in Saskatchewan, May 
1, met in the offices of the local Retail 
Merchants’ Association and discussed 
how and where the new act affects 
them. The decision arrived at was that 
in its present’ form it discriminated 
against the retail dealer in that it re- 
quired him to carry a complete stock 
of repairs for all cars he sold for a 
period of five years from the date of 
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sale. It was generally felt that the 
manufacturer or manufacturers’ dis- 
tributor should be responsible for the 
repairs being readily obtainable, and a 
delegation was recommended to meet 
in Regina, Sask., at an early date, to 
confer with the government and make 
the suggested amendments. 

E. C. Fawcett, hardware, Stoughton, 
Sask., has opened a branch at Heward, 
Sask. 

A. H. Reynolds, hardware, Keeler, 
Sask., has sold out his business to W. 
H. Gran. 

The wholesale department of N. 
Mitchell & Co., Granby, Que., has been 
taken over by the Dealers’ Supply Co., 
Ltd. 

A. E. Martin of Winnipeg, Man., has 
purchased the hardware business of the 
Home Lumber Yards at Brookdale, Man. 


Hugh Munroe and Percy Zavitz, Wal- 
laceburg, Ont., have purchased the hard- 
ware business of Gardner Brothers, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., and will conduct 
it under the name of Munroe & Za- 
vitz. Messrs. E. Zayitz, John W. Zavitz 
and Owen Zavitz, with whom they have 
been associated, are purchasing their 
interests in the business of Munroe & 
Zavitz, at Wallaceburg, Ont., and will 
change the name to the Zavitz Hard- 
ware Co. 

The firm name of Ham & Nott Co., 
Brantford, Ont., has been changed to 
that of Ham Brothers, Ltd., and the 
capital stock of the company has been 
doubled and is now $1,000,000. 

The Canadian Line Materials, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., has been incorporated 
by Thomas H. Bernard, John L. Coun- 
sell, Ralph R. Bruce and others, of 
Hamilton, with a capital stock of $200,- 
000, ta manufacture builders’ hardware, 
wire, transmission and railway line ma- 
terial, ete. 


The Ohio Varnish Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., has been incorporated by 
Samuel King, Oscar H. King, James 
Stewart, and others, all of Toronto, 
Ont., to manufacture paints, oils, var- 
nish, hardware, supplies, etce., with a 
capital stock of $100,000. 

The Mathewson Hardware, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., has been incorporated by 
George D. Mathewson, David A. 
Mathewson, and others, with a capital 
stock of $75,000, to manufacture and 
deal in hardware, galvanized iron ware, 
heaters, stoves, furnaces, etc. 

The Youngblood Electric Heater 
(Canada), Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has been 
incorporated by Henry J. Youngblood, 
Alexander C. Calder, William C. Her- 
bert, all of Buffalo, N. Y.; Margaret W. 
Eastwood, of Toronto, Ont., and others, 
with a capital stock of $250,000, to 
manufacture hardware supplies, electri- 
cal goods, heaters, equipment, ete. 

The Victor Motors, Ltd., Windsor, 
Ont., have been incorporated by Joseph 
Neff and Louis Genest, both of Detroit, 
Mich.; Arthur B. Drake, Anson H. Fos- 
ter, and others, of Windsor, with capital 
stock of $1,000,000, to manufacture 
automobile accessories, parts, engines, 
motors, ete. 
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Room for Only One Big Union 


and I. W. W. agitator leadership, the rail- 

road workers of the country have been 
blindly led into an unauthorized and unwarranted 
strike, a strike which the Bolshevist element be- 
lieves will form a medium for the capture of in- 
dustrial and political power and the setting up of 
a dictatorship with its attendant chaos, similar to 
that which exists in Russia to-day. 

Attorney-General Palmer has told the President 
and his Cabinet that W. Z. Foster, who engineered 
the steel strike, is back of the movement, still 
working on his insidious “One Big Union” idea. 

Big men learn by experience, but Foster is not a 
big man. Those who follow him are not big men. 
Neither Foster nor his associates seem able to read 
the handwriting on the wall. They fail to take 
into consideration the One Big Union founded in 
the days of George Washington—the United States 
of America. 

Foster could study that big Union to advantage. 
He might profit through the discovery that the 
Union of Washington was not founded on selfish- 
ness. 

He might develop a spark of real manhood 
through a belated consideration of the fact that 
George Washington’s Union fought for liberty, not 
license; that later it fought against oppression, not 
for oppression, and that it has just emerged vic- 
torious from a war fought simply to make the 
world a better place in which to live. 

There is a world of difference between the 
Unions of Washington and Foster. Both boast but 
three initials, yet the history of each is embodied 
in those six letters of the alphabet. “I.W.W.” Let 
that first letter soak into your mind. It is the 
eternal ego—the one letter of the 26 which stands 
solely for self-interest. It represents the smallest 
unit of calculation—one. Yet, it is the keynote of 
the Communist and I. W. W. movement. 

Now shift your thoughts to the initials of that 
other Union—U. S. A. Again the first letter tells 
the story. It is the one letter which stands for 
absolute unselfishness—for the ninety and nine 
rather than the one. ‘ 

Foster’s union stands for destruction—Wash- 
ington’s for construction. Foster says the will of 
the majority must prevail, and for once Foster is 
right. But Foster’s arithmetic is at fault. Since 


li the subtle leadership of Communist 


when are 40,000 outlaws to be considered a major- 
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ity in this country? Foster’s calculations are evi- 
dently based on the census reports of Revolution- 
ary days. 

The will of the majority will prevail, Mr. Foster. 
Patriotic Americans who risked precious lives for 
freedom will not see that freedom lightly lost. Men 
who fought to make the world better will never 
submit to a system which tends to make their own 
country worse. Mothers who gave their sons for 
an ideal will never consent to any policy that tends 
to make their sacrifice vain. 

Mr. Foster is treading on dangerous ground. 
His One Big Union will never exist except in minds 
of a few irresponsible radicals. His strikes will 
fail just as they deserve to fail. 

It is a roomy bit of territory that lies between 
Mexico and Canada and stretches from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It is big enough for labor and capi- 
tal, and for that vast middle class which claims 
allegiance to neither. It is broad enough to house 
millions, but it holds room for only One Big Union 
—the Union which recognizes neither class nor 
creed; that stands for the principle that all men 
are created free and equal. 





Saving War Profits Through Stock Dividends 
HE excess profits tax was originated for the 
avowed purpose of deflecting to the United 
States Treasury a part of the inordinate profits 
growing out of the war. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court, which 
classifies stock dividends as distributions not sub- 
ject to income tax, seems in part to nullify that 
tax. It has afforded an opportunity for evading 
tax payments; of hoarding up excessive war profits 
until such time as tax laws become a trifle less 
stringent. 

Stock dividends are divisions among stockhold- 
ers of titles and surplus earnings, which have not 
been distributed in cash, but held in the business 
as added capital. These stock dividends represent 
surplus war profits or earnings, and in some cases 
they are so large as to far exceed the actual capital 
invested by stockholders. 

In a single day recently, a tobacco company an- 
nounced stock dividends of 75 per cent; a large 
mercantile company, 30 per cent; a manufacturing 
company, 100 per cent, and a tank car company, 
300 per cent. 

At least some of these dividends reflect war 
profiteering or evasions of the excess profit tax. 

Congress should have devised some simple, just 
and effective war tax in the beginning. At least it 
should do something now to correct its former 
blunder. 





Business Men Ready for Meeting 


Hardware Merchants from All Parts of United States 


Will Attend Conference 


ARDWARE manufacturers are 

showing a deep interest in a 
great gathering of business men 
from all parts of the country to be 
held at Atlantic City, April 27 to 29, 
under the auspices of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce for the 
purpose of making a comprehensive 
study of means to stimulate produc- 
tion in industry. 

In calling the business men of the 
nation together to discuss this sub- 
ject, the National Chamber realized 
that lack of production in all lines 
of industry is a big factor in our 
present towering prices and that 
high prices breed social unrest. 
Many economists and business men 
ere convinced that once production is 
speeded up and the supply is greater 
than the demand then there will 
come an appreciable cut in prices in 
the necessities of life. 

With this thought as a_ back- 
ground, the convention will consider 
the question of maximum production 
from its manifold angles. Finance, 
labor, agriculture, transportation 
and numerous other phases that 
enter into the scheme of production 
will be studied according to their 
relative importance to a greater out- 
put. 

Men prominent in each of these re- 
spective lines of industry and com- 
merce will present their views to the 
convention. The banker will explain 
the need of extending a helping hand 
tc Europe in order that Europe may 
become once more a producer rather 
than a consumer. For more than 
four years Europe has been depend- 
ing largely upon the United States 
for its commodities. The demand 
has been greater than our industries 
could meet. The result has been ad- 
vanced prices. If European indus- 
tries can be put back on their feet 
again by supplying them with raw 
materials and credit, then the strain 
will be partially relieved, and Amer- 
ican industries will be able to supply 
more goods to meet the domestic de- 
mand. 

The worker’s viewpoint on pro- 
duction will be presented by a promi- 
nent member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, while a business 
man will discuss the manufacturer’s 
position. 

Secretary of Agriculture Meredith 
is slated to talk on the relation of 
agriculture to production. In fact, 
the farm and its products are con- 


to Stimulate Production 


sidered so supremely important in 
relation to this subject that an en- 
tire session of the convention has 
been set aside for a study of this 
phase of production. 


Harcware Men to Attend 


The following representatives of 
the hardware industry will attend 
the conference: 

The Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Association— 
Henry C. Snowden, Jr., Media, Pa.; 
F. A. Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Robert J. Murray, Honesdale, Pa.; 
Mathias Ludlow, Newark, N. J. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ As- 
sociation—John Donovan, Richmond, 
Va.; C. H. Ireland, Greensboro, N. C. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion—Herbert P. Sheets, Argos, 
Ind.; J. M. Campbell, Bowling Green, 
Mo. 

American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association—Charles W. As- 
bury, Philadelphia; Fayette R. 
Plumb, Philadelphia; J. G. O’Brien, 
Rochester, N. Y.; William A. Gra- 
ham, New York; S. Horace Disston, 
Philadelphia; T. W. Williams, New 
York. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ 
Association—D. Fletcher Barber, 
Boston; George A. Fiel, Boston. 

American Tack Manufacturers’ 
Association—William F. Donovan, 
Fairhaven, Mass.; A. H. Dillon, 
Cleveland. 


Notes of Interest 


L. A. S. Wood, prominent in illu- 
minating engineering circlés both in 
this country and in Europe, has been 
made manager of the illuminating sec- 
tion of the Supply Department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, with headquarters at 
South Bend, Ind. 


Earl Cooper, Gordon Pfersick and 


Freeman Bridgeman have become asso- - 


ciated with the Foster-Farrar Hard- 
ware Co., Northampton, Mass. W. J. 
Knowlton has resigned his position as 
clerk for the company. 

The Cross Rod & Tackle Co., Lynn, 
Mass., has increased its capitalization 
$11,500, by an issue of 115 shares of 
common stock. William A. Cross is 
president, and Joseph A. McDonald, 
treasurer. 

A report has been widely circulated 
in New England to the effect that the 
Winchester Co. has acquired the David 
Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
It is authoritatively stated there is ab- 
solutely no foundation to the report. 
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The Builders’ Mill & Hardware Co., 
3253 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore, Md., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000 by Clement S., Maurice 
E. and R. Lee Green and Robert G. Hop- 
kins. It is announced that the com- 
pany will engage in the millwork busi- 
ness and also conduct a retail hardware 
establishment. 

The Coleman Lamp Company, Wichi- 
ta, Kan., has opened a branch office at 
Atlanta, Ga. D. F. Boyd, formerly 
with the Coleman Chicago office, is 
manager. Mr. Boyd will have charge 
of the territory of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Florida, Georgia and 
the Carolinas. 

An announcement of the opening of 
the Atlanta office has been sent to 
all retail and wholesale dealers in this 
territory and an invitation extended to 
them to make Mr. Boyd’s office their 
headquarters when in Atlanta. 


New Way of Identifying Rope 

The Columbian Rope Company, Au- 
burn, New York, claim to have devised 
something new as a sure means of 
identifying rope. Heretofore it is 
claimed to have been considered impos- 
sible to mark rope in a manner that 
would admit of no misbranding. Tags 
and stenciled wrappers are easy to re- 
move and their usefulness in distin- 
guishing a rope virtually ends as soon 
as the rope becomes worn. 

The method used by the Columbian 
Rope Company is said to be a sure way 
of identifying a rope as long as it lasts. 
It is a tape, twiste like a twine, that 
runs through every foot of the rope, 
imbedded in one of the strands. It is 
red, white and blue, and has the Colum- 
bian trade mark and the words “Made 
by the Columbian Rope Company, Au- 
burn, N. Y.” printed on it. 

In order to find this marker the fol- 
lowing directions are given: ‘“Sepa- 
rate the yarns in each strand of the 
rope. In one strand you will discover 
the small paper thread tightly twisted. 
Carefully untwist this thread for six 
or eight inches and you will find the 
Columbian trade-mark and the name 
and place of manufacture.” 

Only Manila ropes branded “Colum- 
bian” are marked with this new tape. 


Sharon E. Jones Talks to 
Baltimore Hardware Men 


Sharon E. Jones, Pittsburgh, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania and _ Sea- 
board Hardware Association, addressed 
the members of the Baltimore Retail 
Hardware Association in Baltimore on 
He told of the value of co- 
operative buying and insurance as 
practised’ by state and national asso- 
iations. 

The Baltimore Association will hold 
all its future meetings at the rooms of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association. 




















Facts About Co-operative Merchandising 


An Interesting Study of the Movement Made by Department of 
Labor—Only Modest Financial Success Gained 


’ Bu W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, April 19, 1920. 

BIRD’S-EYE view of co-opera- 
A tive retail merchandising in the 

United States is given in a 
comprehensive report just completed 
for the Department of Labor by Spe- 
cial Agent F. E. Parker. While but 
a moderate degree of success has been 
attained, yet in certain sections espe- 
cially this movement has made suffi- 
cient progress to entitle it to be reck- 
oned with as a factor in local retail 
trade. 

The co-operative movement, or the 
Rochdale movement as it is sometimes 
called, is regarded by the Department 
of Labor as one of great social signifi- 
eance. According to this report “it 
tends to substitute for the present sys- 
of private profit taking a condition of 
society in which every need of life, so- 
cial and economic, will be supplied by 
the united effort of all.” 


Aims Revolutionary But Method 
Peaceful 


The report frankly admits that “this 
aim is revolutionary,” but insists that 
“the method of attainment is gradual 
and peaceful.” The movement, there- 
fore, is not political but economic. 

“The co-operator,” it is contended, 
“does not appear in politics.” One 
writer is quoted as stating that “the 
co-operator exercises his power chief- 
ly through his economic vot2 as a con- 
sumer.” 

The immediate object of the move- 
ment, the report declares, is the reduc- 
tion of the cost of living by a system 
of exchange as nearly direct as pos- 
sible between the producer and the con- 
sumer, “the middleman and his profits 
being eliminated.” The co-operator 
may set about to accomplish this ob- 


ject either as a consumer or as a pro- 
ducer; the medium of the consumers 
being the co-operative buying club or 
the co-operative store, while the pro- 
ducer usually employs some such or- 
ganization as a farmers’ marketing 
association. 


Principles of Rochdale Movement 


In view of the importance of the 
part which Rochdale _ organizations 
have played in the co-operative move- 
ment, the writer of this report consid- 
ers that their guiding principles con- 
stitute a basic project upon which the 
movement rests wherever it has at- 
tained any measure of success. These 
principles are as follows: 

1. Unrestricted membership, with 
shares of low denomination which may 
be paid for in installments. 

2. Limitation of the number of 
shares to be held by any one member, 
to prevent wide inequality in the finan- 
cial status of members. 

3. Democracy in government, and 
each member limited to one vote, irre- 
spective of the number of shares held. 

4. Sale of pure goods at prevailing 
market prices. 

5. Cash sales to avoid the loss at- 
tendant upon extension of credit and 
to enable the society to make the best 
use of its capital. 

6. Payment of not more than a legal 
rate of interest on share and loan cap- 
ital, the remainder of the “profits” 
(the surplus over cost price plus ex- 
penses of management), after making 
provision for depreciation, reserve and 
educational fund, to be returned as a 
dividend to members in proportion to 
their patronage. 

Launched to Beat the H. C. of L. 

Started in Rochdale, England, in 
1844 by 28 weavers “as a means of re- 
lief from poverty, unemployment, adul- 
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terated food, and extortionate prices,” 
the co-operative movement has _re- 
mained a_ distinctly working-class 
movement, and as such has spread to 
every continent. The United States 
was one of the first countries to follow 
the lead of the Rochdale pioneers, but 
until recently the co-operative move- 
ment has not been particularly suc- 
cessful here, though thousands of en- 
terprises have been started which have 
had temporary success. 

The co-operative spirit in the United 
States has manifested itself in various 
ways. Probably the first instance of 
co-operative purchase was the buying 
club established in Boston in 1844 out 
of which grew the powerful New Eng- 
land Protective Union. 

This organization flourished for a 
while, but internal quarrels disrupted 
it, and its place was taken by the 
American Protective Union. Through 
the latter as many as 700 stores are 
said to have been established in New 
England. 

During the early seventies the Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, a farmers’ order, 
established a number of co-operative 
stores, some of which still exist. They 
have met with little financial success. 


Some Communistic Colonies Still 
Working 


The establishment of communistic 
colonies was another form taken by 
co-operative effort. This phase, be- 
ginning early in the first half of the 
century, has continued in sporadic in- 
stances up to the present. 

Some of these colonies, such as the 
Amana community in Iowa, the Sepa- 
ratist community at Zoar, Ohio, and 
the various Shaker communities, were 
primarily religious. Others, such as 
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the Anaheim and Kaweah co-operative 
colonies in California, were economic in 
origin. Some of these communities 
are still in existence. The Oneida 
community in New York, which began 
as a communistic religious colony, still 
survives, but has taken on the charac- 
ter of a joint stock company. 

Not all of the early ventures were 
strictly co-operative in principle, and 
in many cases the co-operative idea 
was subordinated to some other eco- 
nomic or social theory which caused 
the failure of the co-operative scheme. 
This was true of the movement sup- 
ported by the Knights of Labor about 
1884, in which the co-operative feature 
was incidental to their political pro- 
gram, the failure of which destroyed 
the stores. 


Killed by Bad Management 


In 1874 there was established a 
purely co-operative organization, the 
Sovereigns of Industry. Stores estab- 
lished by this organization spread all 
through the North Atlantic coast 
states. This society failed in 1879 
through bad business management. 

Toward the end of the century the 
movement in the United States seemed 
to have died out. Only a few isolated 
independent stores remained. 

Of recent years interest in all lines 
of co-operative activity, particularly in 
farmers’ marketing organizations and 
co-operative buying associations, has 
gradually revived. The most notable 
examples of the former type of co- 
operation are found in such associa- 
tions as the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, and the various live-stock 
shippers’ organizations. 

There are now certain well-defined 
centers of consumers’ co-operative as- 
sociations. The Pacific Coast has a 
vigorous movement, strongly backed 
by labor unions, centering about San 
Francisco and Seattle. Illinois is an- 
other center of co-operative activity. 
In this section the miners have been 
largely instrumental in making the 
stores a success. In the Dakotas, the 
Nonpartisan League has established a 
chain of stores as a part of its pro- 
gram. 


These Movements Are Thriving 


The North Central states have a 
thriving movement centering in_ the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society of 


America, in St. Paul, which combines 
both the producer and consumer phases 
of the movement. A good deal of or- 
ganization work is being done in the 
vicinity of New York City. The Finns 
have a large number of stores, all 
strongly centralized, with wholesale 
centers at Superior, Wis., and Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

While there seems to be no statisti- 
cal data relative to the extent of the 
co-operative movement in the United 
States, it is estimated that there are 
about 3000 consumers’ societies, hav- 
ing a combined business of approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 a year. These 


figures, while apparently excessive, are 
based upon estimates prepared with 


considerable care by the National Co- 
operative Association of Chicago, 
which is in possession of the most re- 
liable obtainable data. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
been making a tentative survey of the 
co-operative movement and now has 
data from about 85 consumers’ co-op- 
erative societies. Though as yet the 
data are too scattered and incomplete 
and relate to too small a number of 
associations to be put into statistical 
form, they will serve to give a general 
idea of the co-operative society. 


Hardware and Farm Machinery 
Included 


HE survey includes associations 

dealing in one or several of the 
following lines: Groceries, meat, meat 
products, bakery goods, milk, dry 
goods, women’s clothing, millinery, 
boots and shoes, students’ school sup- 
plies, fuel, miners’ supplies, grain, fer- 
tilizers, spraying materials, lumber, 
timber products, farm machinery and 
hardware. 

All except six of the societies re- 
porting as to number of establish- 
ments operate only one establishment. 
Of these, four report that they oper- 
ate a branch store in connection with 
a grocery or general mercantile busi- 
ness; one society which does a general 
mercantile business operates seven 
br.nch stores; a Finnish society in New 
England reports that it operates 12 gro- 


cery stores, 2 bakeries, 3 boarding 
places, and 4 milk stations. 
The membership of the _ societies 


which furnished membership ranged 
from 385 to 1700, the average being 
427. Most of the societies reporting 
conform to the open membership prin- 
ciple. 


No Business Men Need Apply 


Generally the only requirement— 
aside from the monetary one—is that 
the applicant be over 16, or over 18, 
years of age, or that he be indorsed by 
a member in good standing. One so- 
ciety makes a somewhat unusual re- 
striction on membership. Its constitu- 
tion provides that “members of com- 
mercial clubs, employers’ organiza- 
tions, manufacturers’ associations, 
business men and private detectives, 
except should they be a member of 
some labor organization also,” shall 
not be admitted to membership in the 
society. 

Most societies charge a small mem- 
bership fee ranging, among those re- 
porting, from 25 cents to $1. In one 
society this fee was $5; two others 
charge $10. 

The value of a share of stock ranges 
from $5 to $100, the greatest number 
reporting the former amount. The 
significance of this is altered somewhat 
by the fact that some societies require 
the purchase of more than one share 
of stock by each member. 


Ten Dollars Per Capita for Capital 


With this factor taken into account 
the capital investment required ranges 
from $5 to $300, the majority of socie- 
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ties requiring $10. The average for 
all the societies reporting was $41 per 
member. 

Of course, every factor which tends 
to increase the amount of money 
which must be advanced in order to 
secure membership limits the field 
from which the society may draw its 
members, since many persons, though 
interested in the project, might still 
be deterred by financial inability from 
joining. One society whose shares are 
$100 each, requires that each member 
shall hold three. 

To the average wage earner whom 
the co-operative movement should 
benefit this requirement acts as a very 
effective barrier. About one-fourth of 
the societies reporting stated that the 
shares may be paid for in instalments. 

The number of shares that may be 
held by one member range from 1 to 
200, the greatest number of associa- 
tions allowing each member to own 5 
shares. The maximum amount that may 
be invested by any one member ranges 
from $10 to $1,000. In the largest 
number of cases a member is limited, 
in some cases a member may invest 
$100 in share capital. 


Laws Limit Shareholding 


The number of shares per member 
is limited in some states by the co-op- 
erative law. Thus, in Illinois, the law 
provides that no member may own 
more than five shares or $500 worth 
of stock. 

Without exception, in the societies 
studied, the principal of ‘one member, 
one vote” is strictly adhered to. Vot- 
ing by proxy is allowed in only one 
society. 

A number of associations allow a 
member unavoidably absent to vote by 
mail provided he is informed as to the 
matter to be voted on. A great many 
allow the member’s vote to be cast, in 
his absence, by a member of his family. 

Since democracy in government is 
one of the chief principles of the co- 
operative society, it is important that 
as many members participate as pos- 
sible, and co-operators lay stress on 
the importance of members’ attend- 
ance at meetings. About one-third of 
the societies reporting levy a fine, 
ranging from 25 cents to $1, for non- 
attendance, and one society provides 
that any member failing, for a whole 
year, to attend the meetings shall be 
expelled. 

The affairs of each society are man- 
aged by a board of directors elected 
by and from the membership to serve, 
in the majority of cases, for one year. 
This board usually consists of five or 
seven members. 


Is This Why They All Fail? 


‘-N one case, where there are nine 
i directors, the constitution provides 
that three shall be women. Another 
association provides that none of its 
directorships shall be filled by a “busi- 
ness man or profiteer.” 

Of the associations which reported 
as to prices, all but three sell at “pre- 
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vailing prices.” These three state that 
they sell at “reasonable rates,” “oper- 
ate on a small margin,” or on as small 
a margin “as is consistent with 
safety.” 

Though it is the policy of the stores 
reporting to sell only for cash, in prac- 
tice members are allowed credit to the 
amount of from two-fifths to four- 
fifths of their paid-up capital stock. 
Three-fifths of the paid-up capital 
stock seems to be the usual amount of 
credit granted. Usually, in addition, 
credit is given to the full amount of 
the member’s loan capital. 

One society which allows credit up 
to four-fifths of stock, states that it 


does not recommend this as a_ safe 
course to pursue, although it has 
worked very well in their case. One 


association allows credit, amount un- 
specified, for six months; another al- 
lows it to the amount of $40, and this 
must be paid by the tenth of the fol- 
lowing month. 


Average Monthly Sales 


The average monthly sales of the 
societies reporting on this point range 
from $2,359 in one small society which 
had at the time of reporting been in 
business less than a year to $78,450 in 
a society having about 1700 members, 
which had been established since 1890. 
The average sales of all the societies 
reporting amounted to $13,315 per 
month. This average is probably too 
large to be representative of the typ- 
ical small co-operative society, since 
the societies which reported on this 
point were, for the most part, sacieties 
with a large membership and some 
operated more than one store. 

The rate of interest paid by the so- 
cieties reporting ranged from nothing, 
in two cases, to 10 per cent in one 
case. In only one instance, a Michigan 
society, was more than the legal rate of 
interest paid. In several of the societies, 
the first two or three shares of each 
member’s stock are held as working 
capital and bear no interest, the legal 
rate being paid on all shares in excess 
of those numbers. 


Reserve Fund to Meet Losses 


Practically every society provides 
for a reserve fund to meet unexpected 
losses. The amount annually set 
aside for this fund is based upon the 
surplus, and ranges from 1 to 50 per 
cent. 

In most of the societies the annual 
appropriation for reserve is 10 per 
cent or under. Many societies provide 
either that when the reserve reaches 
the sum of $30,000, or when it amounts 
to 30 per cent of the capital stock no 
further additions to the fund shall be 
made. 

In the co-operative movement, em- 
phasis is laid on the importance of 
educational propaganda work, and 
many asscciations regularly appropri- 
ate a certain percentage of the surplus 
for this purpose. In the societies stud- 
ied this percentage ranged from 2 to 
50 per cent. 

Co-operative societies generally sell 





to non-members as well as members, 
but they do not always include ncn- 
members in the return of dividends. 
Where dividends are returned on the 
purchases of nonmembers they are 
usually at one-half the rate received 
by members, though some of the so- 
cieties state that they pay up to three- 
fourths of the members’ rate. In some 
associations the non-member’s divi- 
dend is not paid to him, but is applied 
on a share of stock so that in time he 
automatically becomes a member of 
the society and is entitled to the full 
rate of dividend. 


Is There One in Your Town? 


Some societies also arrange with 
private stores for a discount on pur- 
chases made by their members. This 
is the plan of the usual Rochdale so- 
ciety as operated in the Eastern States. 

The co-operative stores probably 
have little, if any, effect in lowering 
prices in their community, since, as 
has been noted, most of them sell at 
prevailing market prices to avoid 
arousing the enmity of the private 
dealer. The practical effect of price 
reduction, however, is obtained by 
means of dividends, which are declared 
quarterly cr semi-annually. 

The dividend is the member’s share 
of the “profits,” that is, of the sum 
remaining after deduction from the 
surplus of the amounts to be set aside 
for education, reserve and depreciation 
funds. The dividend is computed not 
upon the capital stock, but upon the 
total sales, and is distributed in ac- 
cordance with the amount purchased 
bv each member. Thus the member 
whose purchases at the store have 
amounted to $100 during the quarter 
would receive, on a six per cent divi- 
dend, $6. 


Stores Average Seven Per Cent Net 


The dividends returned to members 
on purchases ranged from 3 to 10 per 
cent. One large society, mentioned 
above. states that it has never paid 
less than 8 per cent and has paid as 
high as 13 ner cent. The average divi- 
dend for the stores reporting was a 
little over 7 per cent. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that probably in most cases members 
would not buy all of their food sup- 
plies from the co-operative store. The 
above dividends, therefore, are the 
maximum receivable, the amount actu- 
ally received being determined by the 
proportion bought at the co-operative 
store. 

The average dividend paid by the 
societies dealing in general merchan- 
dise ranged from 3 to 8 per cent, the 
average being 6 per cent. Assuming 
the term “general merchandise” to 
cover items listed by the bureau in its 
cost-of-living study as “food,” “cloth- 
ing,” and “furniture and furnishings,” 
the average expenditure for general 
merchandise of the individual wage 
earner’s families was found to be $787 
for those having an annual income of 
$1,200 and under $1,500 and $907.44 
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for those having an income of $1,500 
and under $1,800. 

At the rate of a 6 per cent return 
on this expenditure, assuming again 
that all purchases for merchandise 
were made at the society’s store the 
yearly dividend would amount to 
$47.04 and $54.45. These are certainly 
modest returns. 


Benefits Derived from Co-operation 


But this monetary benefit is not the 
only advantage which the co-operator 
receives through his membership in 
the society, according to the advocates. 
of the principle of co-operative buying. 
Additicnal benefits are summarized in 
the following rather idealistic terms 
by an exponent of the subject quoted 
in the department’s report: 

““(1) It provides important practical 
education in business methods for 
adult wage earners. 

“(2) It provides training for citi- 
zenship. Questions of broad _ policy 
are inevitably discussed in meetings 
of co-operative asscciations. This dis- 
cussion develops knowledge, ability to 
understand and to handle men which 
renders the co-operator valuable in 
public service. 

(3) It discovers what Professor Mar- 
shall calls ‘our greatest waste product,’ 
namely, the latent abilities of working- 
men, and utilizes those latent abilities 
not only in the fields cf business and 
citizenship, but throughout the entire 
range of social conduct. 

“(4) It habituates men to a‘truistic 
modes of thought and of conduct. The 
motto,*‘Each for all and all for each,’ 
finds daily expression in co-operative 
activities. The more a man buys from 
the co-operative shop the more he sta- 
bilizes the business and increases his 
profits and his neighbor’s dividends. 

“(5) It not only increases the in- 
come of individual members but 
creates a collective capital which can 
be used on occasion to free the work- 
ing classes from any form of exploita- 
tion.” 


Retailers Need Lose No Sleep 


The average hardheaded retail mer- 
chant will be able to see in the ideal- 
ism of the promotors of this co-opera- 
tive movement the loose screw which 
has prevented its important financial 
success. Launched by dreamers with 
little practical experience and usually 
operated by persons who know nothing 
of retail merchandising and whose 
compensation, if any, is presumably 
less than would be paid in ordinary 


mercantile establishments, it is not 
surprising that these co-operative 
stores have not yet reached propor- 


tions calculated to cause thrifty retail 
merchants to lose any sleep. 

The department’s report, however, 
will serve a useful purpose. It en- 
ables retailers to keep tab on the move- 
ment and it will assure them that co- 
operative competition does not yet 
threaten to run them out of business, 
and the report would show that 
while it is the ideal condition that like 
most other theories it contains a flaw 
and will never be classed as sharp com- 
petition. 








Publicity for the Retailer 


In Which We Make an Excursion Into the Realm 
of Music and Talk About Methods of Advertising. 
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Come in today or tomorrow and play your favorite | 
selection on the Jesse Frezch Player Piano. You are bound to be captivated by the tone, and will 
motice the hig’ quality ef these instruments. 


JESSE FRENQH PLAYER PIANOS are famous for tone, finish and quality. Come in and see Vj 
for yourself. Them you be the judge. With each player we will give a bench an@ 12 Q. R. 8. play- 
er rolls. N 
Jesse French 
Player Pianos $48 00 
The New Edison Diamond 
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Disc Phonograph 


Will make your home @ place you love to dwell The NEW 
EDISON not only gives you the literal re-creation of an art- 
ist's voice or instrumental performance, but it alao adds to your 
bome an exquisite piece of period furniture. 


NEW EDISON PHONOGRAPHS soil from $96.00 and up to 
$205.00. CONVENIENT TERMS IF DESIRED. 
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The J. G. DePres Co. Shelbyvilic’s Greatest Store 
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Everything Musical in This Hardware Store 
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“Hardware Dealer Hath Music in His 
Soul” 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 9 in.) 

Yesterday the cigar store was a cigar 
store: to-day it is a combination drug, 
candy, and smoke emporium. It is a 
reversion to type: the general store of 
the country transplanted in the city. 
Drug stores would never be recognized 
as such by a modern Rip Van Winkle 
and to-day you can buy things in a 
haberdashery which if asked for in such 
a store a few years ago would have 
brought a look of incredulity to the 
physiognomy of the salesman. 

The hardware trade is also becoming 
affected by the virus metamorphosis. 
The hardware trade is becoming musi- 
cal, gentlemen. Perhaps music sounds 
the sweeter among prosaic stocks of 
steel and iron. Certain it is that our 
musical hardware men have found a 
sweeter tone to the cash register tinkle 
since they have delved into the sale of 
accoutrements for music making. 

Take a look at the ad of the J. G. De 
Prez Co., Shelbyville, Ind. This com- 
pany is wading deeper in musical 
waters. First, it was the phonograph 


. and now it’s phonograph plus player 


pianos, which means music rolls as well 
as records. 

This is an ad which would reflect 
credit on any musical emporium and 
goes to prove that the hardware dealer 
is fundamentally a merchandising man 
and can adapt himself readily to trade 
changes or new movements. 

It is our opinion based on previous 
experience in the music trades, that the 
hardware dealer will bring to the ad- 
vertising and selling of musical instru- 
ments a new touch, a practical touch 
based on his unique merchandising ex- 
perience. It is then, with great in- 
terest, that we watch this new develop- 
ment in the hardware trade. If you are 
selling musical instruments, send us 
some of your ads that we may give 
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the 


ideas on 
phonographs, 


dealers at large further 
retail marketing of 
pianos, and player pianos. 

Another Musical Hardware House 
No. 2 (9% in. x 13 in.) 

The John McSween Company of Tim- 
monsville, S. C., is devoting no incon- 
siderable effort to the sale of talking 
machines and if you examine their lat- 
est circular, you’ll see that by combin- 
ing their own work with such help ex- 
tended by the manufacturers they are 
giving to their musical instrument ad- 





No one thing gives so much 
pleasure, to so many people, for 
so long a time, at so little cost, as 
a Columbia Grafonola--the one in- 
comparable musical instrument.” 











Effective Copy Blocks for Your Store 
Paper 


vertising a punch that is bound to bring 
results, 

This circular is aimed to cash in on 
the prestige of the phonograph fea- 
tured and the argument will be better 


\certain changes in the 


when it is realized that 
talking machine 
industry have brought about a veritable 
flood of new makes of machines. 

One important thing that we want 
you to note in the McSween circular is 
the 3 days’ free trial offer. This is a 
distinct departure from. established 


appreciated 


selling methods in the music trade. The 
conventional offer is a machine and 


number of records for a down payment 
and when the customer makes the down 
payment he signs up, leaving him no 
opportunity to change his mind except 
at a monetary sacrifice. Under this 
McSween offer, things are vastly dif- 
ferent. There is no payment, no lease, 
but every chance in the world to give 
the instrument a thorough tryout at 
the expense of the hardware man. We 
certainly look for big results when the 
hardware dealers’ publicity acquaints 
the public everywhere with this free 
trial plan. If this plan is not readily 
adopted by the music trade, the hard- 
ware dealer can make tremendous gains 
in a comparatively short period. 
Store Paper Music Ads 

No. 3 (2 cols. x 2 in.) 

The store paper offers an ideal meth- 
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You need a phonograph in 
r home. Every home in the 
S. A. needs the cheering, 
soothing, Tefining influence of 


s\ Only the Genius of An 
Edison n Could Produce 


THE NEW DIAMOND 


The World’s Greatest Phonograph Value 


every way it is superior to ordi- 
nary phonographs and “talking 
machines |" 


The fone has been pronounced 














shave and composition, are prac 
tically unbreakable and last for 
years and years! 


All the world’s best music 














a music. But you want the 
phonograph made—no other 
is good enough for your 
your family, your friends. 

How can you tell which is the 
best? Easy—if you use com- 


.mon sense. Difficult—if you 


trust to the claims of numerous 
manufacturers. 

Look for the man behind the 
phonograph—the brain that 
evolved it and perfected it. If 
you cannot discover any person- 
ality behind an instrument you 


superior to that of other well- 
known phonographé by scores of 
phonograph experts after strik- 
ing tests. The genuine Diamond 

Point Reproducer is permanent — 
no changing of needles. The 
wonderful Amberol Records, in 





3 Days’ FREE Trial 


ender the slightest obli- 
getion © or expense. Come here, t 
Naeger records 





may well doubt its perf 
The brain of Thomas A. 
Edison, the greatest inventive 
genius in the world, is the birth- 
lace * the i iret the 
perfected every detail of this 
wonder phonograph until in 


and we'll send the your home. 
At the and of 3 daye you de ot 
want the Amberola, we'll call and 


puices G41:22 ano ur 











is recorded on these Amberol 
Records, from popular songs and 
dance music to grand opera sung 
by the world’s greatest artists. 
Every month new Amberol 
Records are issued with the 
latest hits and new recordings 
of famous artists. 


Go, listen to other phono- 
graphs and “talking machines” 
if you will—then come here 
and listen to the wonderful 
Amberola. Above all remem- 
ber that the name and fame o 
the greatest inventor of the age 
guarantee its superiority. 

Last but not least, Edison has 
succeeded in making this re 
markable phonograph to sell at 
prices considerably lower than 
inferior “ talking machines.” 


The John McSween Company. 





Featuring the Free Trial Plan in Selling Phonographs 
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od of featuring musical instruments. 
The small 2-inch ad of the Oyster 
Hardware Co., Lumhberport, W. Va., is 
a practical example of how effective 
small blocks may be made in the store 
paper. The ad was taken from the 
current issue of the store paper pub- 


lished by the firm. 

The copy in. this particular block is 
very well worded. It says a whole lot 
quickly and three or four such blocks 
kept running month by month in your 


store paper with larger ads in your 
newspaper will soon make definite in- 
creases in your sales of talking ma- 


chines. 

We would suggest that in every ad 
of talking machines, you mention rec- 
ords and in every ad of player pianos 
you mention music rolls. It is impor- 
tant to tei up your roll and record serv- 
ice with your instrument publicity for 
two reasons. First: to boost your roll 
and record service and second: to show 
your customers that your service is 
complete after the instrument is sold. 


Coming Conventions 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia 


and Tennessee State Associations, Con- 
vention and Exhibition, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 4, 5, 6, 7, 1920. Walter Harlan, 
secretary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
3uilding, Atlanta, Ga. 


LOUISIANA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Alexandria, La., May 10 and 11, 1920. 
R. D. Nibert, secretary, Bunkie. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, May 10, 11, 1920. E. P. 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Mem- 
phis, Tex. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. 
J.. May 11, 12, 13, 14, 1920. Head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. John 
Donnan, sécretary, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 11, 12, 13, 14, 1920. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York City. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greenville, S. C., May 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1920. Headquarters, Imperial Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL RETAIL 
CIATION CONVENTION, Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 22, 23, 24, 25, 1920. Headquar- 
ters, Hotel Lafayette. Herbert P. 
Sheets, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 


HARDWARE ASSO- 


Headquarters, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
secretary, 


Leon D. Nish, Elgin. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, April 19, 1920. 


HE railroad strike of the past 

I week has tied up all incoming and 

outgoing shipmerts. Jobbers re- 
port that they have large shipments 
that have been paid for waiting in the 
freight yards to be moved to points 
where they can be unloaded. It is 
said that it will require weeks before 
the freight congestion in and around 
New York City can be relieved. Busi- 
ness was further handicapped during the 
early part of last week by the absence 
of suburban residents from their places 
of business caused by inability and de- 
lay in getting into the city. 

Local deliveries have been maintained 
by jobbers by motor truck, but the 
amount of out-of-town merchandise 
waiting to be shipped is piling up daily 
and hampering the work of laying out 
new orders. Several important price 
changes have been made recently as 
noted herewith. 

Toilet fixtures have advanced 10 per 
cent generally. 

Cotton sash cord 
92 cents per lb. 

Long handle tree pruners now take 
a discount of 30 per cent. 

Round head nail sets are 
doz. 

Blued take-down squares are being 
quoted at $39.60 per doz. 

Yale padlocks and latches have each 
been advanced 5 per cent by some of 
the local jobbers. Some jobbers have 
also advanced casters 10 per cent. 

Farming tool handles have been ad- 
vanced 7', to 124% per cent, according 
to grades. Machinists’, railroad and 
mowing machine oilers have advanced 
10 per cent. 

The American Screw Company, 
idence, R. I., has announced new 
counts on wood screws, effective April 
7, 1920, as follows: Iron bright, flat 
head, 70 per cent; iron bright, round 
and oval head, 67! per cent; iron 
blued, flat head (add 5 per cent to net 
amount of invoice), 70 per cent; iron 
blued, round head, 67'4 per cent; brass, 
flat head, 60 per cent; brass, round and 
oval head, 57, per cent. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Discount 
changes occurred on some of these items 
during the past week. Interest is rela- 
tively active. The Iron Age announces: 


is now selling at 


$1.35 per 


Prov- 
dis- 


NEW YORK 


“One of the leading Eastern makers 
of bolts has announced new prices on 
machine and carriage bolts. Rolled 
thread bolts are advanced about 10 per 
cent, the new discount being 40 and 
5 per cent off list, while on small bolts 
without threads the discounts are now 
the same as on large bolts, cut threads. 
All bolts, regardless of size, with cut 
threads, are 30 and 10 per cent off list. 
For less than 100 bolts of a size there 
are new extras. For lots of 25 to 99 
of one size the extra charged by this 
maker is 5 per cent; for lots of from 
10 to 24 the extra is 10 per cent, anc on 
less than 10 of a size a special price 
is made in each instance.” 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller, 10 and 5 per cent; longer and 
thicker, 5 per cent. Machine bolts, % x 
4 and smaller, 20 and 5 per cent; longer 
and thicker, 10 and 5 per cent. Stove 
bolts are being quoted at 60 and 5 per 
cent; common tire bolts, 45 per cent. 
Sink bolts, 65 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 25 
per cent; brass, 4 to 8 in., 50 per cent; 
10 to 12 in., 33 1/3 and 5 per cent; 14- 
in., 33 1/3 per cent. Stove rods, 33 1/3 
per cent. Lock washers, 40 per cent. 

Iron rivets are generally held at 20 
per cent. Black tinners’ rivets, 20 per 
cent. Tinned tinners’ rivets, 30 and 5 
per cent off. Y 


Butter Churns.—A substantial amount 
seems to be developing 
jobbers report. 

Glass butter churns with 
dashers, 1 qt., $11.25; 2 qt., 
qt., $18.75; 4 qt., $2 


of interest 
for these items, 

wooden 
$15.00; 3 








2.50. 


Sutts and Locks.—Although little or 
no out-of town shipments could be made 
during the past week many new order 
were placed, jobbers report, for butts 
and locks of all kinds. Prices are sub- 
stantially firm. 


Kb 


per doz “pairs net. 
bal) tip, plated, 2 x 2 
2% x 2, $36.25; 3x 
$38.25; 4x 4, $47.45;5 x 
100 pair. Narrow light steel ‘butte, fast 
pin, % in., 40c. per doz. pair; 1 in., 40c.; 
11% in., 65¢. ; 2 in., 90c.; 2% in., $1.10; 3% 
$2.85; 5 in,, $4.60 per doz. 
pair, 15, 7% and 5 per cent discount. 
Mortise lock sets for inside doors, 
wrought steel lock, 3% x 38% reversible 
escutcheon 7 x 2%, knob 2% in., nickel- 
plated keys, 88c. Upright rim lock, 


J 

a; f 

ns, ste el, butts, 
) 





per set. 
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4 x 3% in., iron bolt, 2% in. hack set, $3 
per doz. Same with 4% x 3% cast brass 


bolt, $9 per doz. Horizontal rim lock, 34 
x 5, iron bolt, $4.25 per doz.; 3% x 6, cast 
brass bolt, $10.50 per doz. Mortise_ knob 
locks, case 3% x 3%, back set 2 x 2% in, 
reversible by removing cap, $3.85 per doz, 
Same with front plate 5% in. long, 15/16 
in. thick, cast brass, $7. 70 per doz. Same 
with case 4% x 3% in., 2% in. back set, 
front plate 5% in. long, % in. thick, cast 
brass, $15 per doz. 

Door Sets.—Cylinder front door set, 
beaded design, wrought bronze metal easy 


spring lock, 54% x 3% in., outside escutch- 
eons, 10 x 8 swivel spindle, 3 German 
silver keys, $11.25 per set. Bit key front 
door sets, beaded design, easy spring lock, 
5 x 3% in., outside escutcheon, 10 x 3 in- 
side, 2% x 1% knobs, 2% in. swivel spin- 
dle, 3 nickel-plated keys. wrought bronze 
metal, $3.75 per set. Same in wrought 
steel, $2.75 per set. 


Farming Tool Handles.—Advances 
were made during the past week on 
farming tool handles, some jobbers now 
quoting ash handles list net. Handles 
generally advanced between 7! to 1212 
per cent according to grade. 


Farming tool handles generally are 
quoted in this section at discount plus 
5 per cent. 


Pick, sledge, hammer and _ hatchet 
handles are quoted, discount plus 25 
per cent. Axe handles discount plus 
35 per cent. 

Fly Traps and Swatters.—The general 
inability of jobbers to make shipments 
has to some extent weakened interest in 
this line, but many new orders are ex- 
pected, jobbers say, because of the 
shortage in screen wire. 


corduroy 














Fly swatters, wire mesh cloth, 
bound, wooden handle, $1.20 per doz 
cloth, black enamel handle, $1.50 per 
Tempe red steel wire, black wooden h 
14% in. over all, $1.70 per doz. 

Fly traps, galvanized wire cloth, tin I 
and base, height 5% in. di: ameter 6 
in., $1.60 per doz, B lack painted wire 
cloth, tin base and cover, $3.50 per doz 

Galvanized Ware.—Some of the |oca! 


substantial 
sheet : 


jobbers have been expecting s 
shipments of both galvanized s 
galvanized pails and tubs, but because 
of the railroad strike and the embargoes 
nothing has been received during the 
past week. For that matter only local 
orders have been filled and local stocks 
are reported low. 


quoted, 


still being 
100 Ib. 


to $11 base per 
Galvanized pails, 


Galvanized sheet is 
No. 28 gage, $10 
Other items are: -- 
$4.70 per doz.; 10 qt., $5.30 per doz.; 12 
$5.85 per doz.; 14 qt., $6.55 per doz; 
, $7.90. Extra heavy galvanized pails, 

it. $7.70 per doz.; 14 qt., $8.50 per 
doz.; 16 qt., $12.40 per doz, Fire pails, 
$7.25 per doz. Galvanized wash tubs, No. 


(.a0 


8 qt 
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No. 2, $17 per doz.; 


‘oni Tools.The amount of garden 
tools that are piled up waiting ship- 
ment is a good indication of the in- 
terest that is still being shown in this 
New orders for small lots are 
still being received by local jobbers, 
and it has been said that it will be 
difficult to fill even three-quarters of 





Lawn rollers are being quoted list plus 


Socket hoes are $8.84 to $9.50 per doz. ; 
blue finish, $4.01 to 
solid shank hoes, 
finish, $7.97 to $8.60 per doz. ; mortar hoes, 
9 in., $11.41 to $11.80 per doz. 

Hedg e shears, 8 in., 
. $1.90 each ; No. 


riveted shank hoes, 





Malleable iron rakes, 10 tooth, 
14 tooth, $5.11 per doz. ; 
; steel rakes, 16 tooth, 
to $8.90 per doz.; 14 tooth, $9.15 to $ 


per doz.; steel bows, $7.50 to $8.05. Wooden 
bows, $4.95 per doz.; 


——— — a 


hay rakes, 2 wire 
aluminum bows, $7.81 per doz. ; 
$4.80; 3 steel bows, $7. 
Spading forks, 4 tang, malleable D han- 
dle, strapped, $11.82 per doz.; 
handle, strapped, 4 tang, $15.40 per doz.; 


handle, $12.79 per doz. ‘ 
rule, 44%4-ft. handle, $11.33 per doz. ; § 
strapped ferrule, 44%4-ft. handle, $15. 
doz.; 4 tines, wooden D handle, plain fer- 
rule, $13.74 per doz.; malleable D handle, 
4 tines, plain ferrule, $11.64 per doz. ; 
leable D handle, strapped, $13.75 
strapped, $15.72 per doz. 

Hay forks, 2 tines, 514-ft. handle, plain 
ferrule, $10.29 per doz. ; 
rule, 51%4-ft. handle, $11.59 per doz.; 3 
strapped ferrule, 
doz. 


3 tines, plain fer- 


Garden Barrows.—Before the strike 
a good many orders for garden barrows 
were being shipped and the. interest is 
still keen, from all reports. 

Painted and varnished garden barrows, 
$45 per —; 60-in. handles, s ‘Body 28 x 19% 


body 28 x 21% 


Hinges.—Quite a bit of interest is 
being manifested in hinges and many 
received daily 
for hinges of all wiaagil 


Ice Santen a Aiaeen 


Prices are steady. 





ed hi urd neé ed points, 


Lawn Mowers.—S 
that they will soon have to refuse any 
more orders for this year’s delivery be- 
cause of the shortage and the heavy 
demand, as well as the fact that several 
ies are reported to have refused 
any more business for this season. 
have been delayed 





and there is no telling when jobbers’ 
deliveries can be resumed. 


Plain bearing, 3 blades, 12 in., $5.50 net; 
plain bearing, 14 in., $5.75 net; plain bear- 
yg, 4 blades, 10 in., $5.75 net; plain bear- 


ing, 4 blades, 12 in., $6 net; 16 in., $6.50 
net; ball bearing, 3 blades, 12 in., $6.75 
net; 16 in., same, $7.25 net; level, 4 blades, 


14 in., $9.85 net; same, 18 in., $10.85 net; 
same, 20 in., $11.35 net. 


Linseed Oil.—The demand for linseed 
oil is said to have increased because of 
the railroad strike and the freight em- 
bargoes. There were rumors during 
the latter part of the week that prices 
were likely to advance because of the 
shortage, the increased demand and the 
difficulties of delivery. Prevailing 
prices are, $1.84 for car lots; $1.87 for 
5 bbl. or more, and $1.90 for single 
barrels. June forward is quoted at 10 
cents less. Oil in half barrels is 5 
cents extra, boiled oil is 2 cents extra, 
and double boiled oil is 3 cents extra. 

Nails—No improvement has _ been 
effected as yet in the local nail market. 
Nails are literally impossible to obtain 
in any large quantity, and this condi- 
tion, it is said, is likely to last indefi- 
nitely. There are many jobbers that 
report shipments en route, but the rail- 
road strike has tied up all deliveries. 
When incoming shipments are received 
it is expected that the nails will be 
immediately disposed of by allotment 
on back orders, 


Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the 
prices range from $4.25 to $8.00 base per 
keg. For cut najls (which are almost off 
the local market entirely) prices range 
from $7.75 to $9.50 base per keg. It should 
be further noted that only small lots are 
obtainable anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. papers are 
quoted by local jobbers at 2/3 off. Quar- 
ter-pound papers take a discount of 10 
per cent. Set screws, iron, 50, 10, 5 per 
cent off. Cap screws, 50 and 10 per cent 
off. Galvanized nails, 254b. boxes, 4D, 
$8.65; 6D, $8.55; 8D, $8.45; 10D, $8.40; 
20D, $8.35. Galvanized roofing nails, 1 x 
12, $10. Plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, $7.20. 

Naval Stores.—Both turpentine and 
rosin are virtually unobtainable in the 
local market at present. As a result 
the demand is increasing daily. Orders 
in many instances are being declined by 
jobbers even for future delivery be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the outlook. 
Some time ago it was predicted that 
there would be a recession of prices by 
fall. This opinion is still held by many, 
although there will have to be a radical 
change in labor conditions before any 
material price reduction can become 
effective. All prices are nominal and 
subject to conditions at time of ship- 


ment. All shipments are at a stand- 
still. 
Rope.—The local rope market is in 


many respects similar to naval stores. 


There is an increasing demand and al- 
most an absolute depletion of stock in 
store. Prices, however, are substan- 
tially firm. 

Jute rope, No. 1, 17%c. to 18¢e.; jute 
rope, No. 2, 16'4c. to 17« jute twine wrap 
pings, best grade, 30c. to 35e.: Inala hemp 
twine, No. 4% and 6 in. 24%c. to 27¢ 
Manila rope, best grade, 28 to 28%e 
hardware grade, 25c. to 264 bolt rope, 
33e. to 34Y4¢ sisal rope, pure % in., 
19c. to 22%c.; lathe yarn, first grade, 19c. 
to 22l%c second grade, 17c. to 19W4e. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—The 


shortage in this line is growing more 
serious. Many factories are reported 
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to have withdrawn altogether from ac- 
cepting any further orders for an in- 
definite period. Some of the large job- 
bers are reported unable to even place 


orders. Prevailing prices are: 

Tar paper, 1 ply, $3.45 per roll; 2 ply, 
$2.85 per roll; 3 ply, $3.35 per roll. Rub- 
ber roofing paper, 1 ply. $3.15 per roll; 
2 ply, $3.75 per roll; 3 ply, $4.40 per roll. 
Sheathing paper, 25-lb. roll, $2.30; 30-lb. 
roll, $2.85; 40-lb. roll, $3.80. 


Rubber Garden Hose.—The demand 
for hose and its accessories continues 
very active, with prices steady, although 


there is said to be a “growing short- 
age.” 

Prices are: Rubber garden hose, % in., 
6 ply, 14%ec. per tt: SS ik 3 ply, 18 4c. 
per ft.; % in., 5 ply, l4ec. per ft. % in., 
4 ply, wire bound, 16c. per ft. % in., 6 
ply, plain, 16c. per ft. All prices quoted 
herewith are for 50-ft. lengths. Lengths 
of 25 ft. add 1c. per ft. 

Hose washers are 45c. per lb. Nozzles, 
level grade, $7 per doz.; Will-Wear grade, 
$7.50 per doz.; galvanized hose clamps take 
a discount of 10 per cent. 

Hose Reels.—Simplex hose reels sell at 


$15 per doz. Reels with galvanized steel 
drum, 21% in. diameter, handles 28 in., for 
100 ft. of hose, $30 per doz. 


Pruning Shears.—Interest in this item 
is consistent. In some places it is re- 
ported to be difficult to get proper ship- 
ments. 

Cast iron pruning shears, $2.85 per doz. ; 
9-in., California pattern, blaek finish, $10 
per doz.; 9-in., full polished, California 
pattern, $14.80. Grass shears, black finish, 
5i%-in., $3 per doz.; full polished, war- 
ranted, $6.35 per doz. 

Lawn Sprinklers.—Renewed interest 
developed during the past week for 
sprinklers, and jobbers say that many 
new orders have been received. 


Gold lacquered, tin top, 4% in. diameter, 
$1.40 per doz. Sheet brass ring sprinkler, 
8 in. diameter, $7.50 per doz. Sprinkler 
with 3 brass arms, 5 in. high, brass head, 
$14 per doz.; 3 brass arms, 12 in. high, 
brass head, $16 per doz.; 3 brass arms, 24 
in. high, brass head, $23 per doz. 


Sprayers.—Since the advance of last 
week interest has been quite active in 
this line. 


One-pint sprayer, tin tank, $3.60 per 
doz.; 1-qt sprayer, tin tank, $4.75 per 
doz.: 1-qt. tin sprayer with bra tank, 
$11 per doz. 


Screws.—The demand for screws con- 
tinues quite active since the recent ad- 
vances. 

Flat-head bright screws, 70 and 15 
per cent discount; flat-head galvanized 
scerews, 55 and 15 per cent; round-head 
blued, 674% and 15 per cent; round 
head nickel-plated, 57! and 15 per cent. 
Lag screws, 20 and 5 per cent. Jack 
screws, 15 per cent. Iron machine 
screws, 60 per cent. Brass machine 
screws, 50 per cent. Screw anchors, 50 
per cent; lag screw shields, 33 1/3 and 
5 per cent; iron set screws, 40 and 
per cent; hexagon head cap screws, 40 
per ent. 

Solder.—Bar solder is now 
13 cents per |b.; strip solder, 
per lb., and soldering paste 
90 cents per doz. 

Buck Saws.—Double bracket buck 
saws with polished blade are now being 
quoted at $10.65 per doz. 

Oilers.—An advance was made during 
the past week in this line. Interest 
seems to be increasing. 

Copper plated oilers, drawn seamless 
bodies, 1 pint size, $9.33 net; 1 qt., 
$13.34 net. Copper plated steel oilers, 


selling at 
14 cents 
in tins is 
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cold rolled steel, tempered spring, steel 
body, 3-in. spout, 12 pt., $3.22 net.; 5-in. 
spout, 1 pt., $4.18 net. Steel railroad 
oilers with pump attachment, 14 pt., 
12-in. spout, $23.34 net; 1 qt., 18-in. 
spout, $33.34 net. 

Wire Goods.—Further price advances 
occurred during the past week on 
square mesh wire. The shortage has 
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Chicago, April 13, 

flier switchmen’s strike has practi- 
cally stopped receipts of all kinds 

of hardware from the principal shipping 
centers. It is reported, however, that 
there is a slight improvement in Chi- 
cago, but conditions are worse in the 
East, especially in the steel and iron 
regions of Pennsylvania. It is stated 
that unless the walk-out ends within 
two or three days a great many of the 
manufacturing plants in this vicinity 
will be forced to close down, owing to 
a shortage of coal. Already the coal 


AGE, 
1920. 


blockade has hit Gary, Ind. Chicago 
freight terminals, however, show a 
marked improvement; some of the 


roads have cancelled embargoes which 
were declared last week. 

There have been very few price 
changes during the week, but there 
continues to be a great scarcity of all 
kinds of merchandise. Several manu- 
facturers of pliers and wrenches have 
withdrawn from the market, as they 
state that they have all the orders 
booked that they possibly can fill until 
fall. 

There has been an advance in the 
price of wheelbarrows of about 7! 
per cent. Sash cord is very hard to 
obtain and the mills are from three to 
four months behind with their orders. 
Jobbers have placed a limit of one 
bundle of a size to a customer. Shovels, 
garden rakes and hoes, also lawn rakes, 
are very scarce. 

There is a shortage of all kinds of 
cutlery, and jobbers who earlier in the 
season made prices for fall shipment, 
have been forced to withdraw their 
prices, as they can get no assurance 
from the manufacturer as to what the 
goods will cost. The general cutlery 
conditions are about as follows: In 
Germany, since Jan. 1, owing to gen- 
eral strike conditions, practically no 
goods have been produced. Imports 
to date have been largely mixed lines, 
and sundry brands without marking. 
Domestic conditions show that orders 
have accumulated substantially in ex- 
cess of current capacity. It is certain 
that pocket cutlery will continue to be 
inadequate this year. 

Jobbers report that their stock of 
banner fence is entirely exhausted, 
and factories claim that they are un- 
able to furnish this in quantities until 
later on in the season, or about July 1. 
Jobbers have received shipments of the 
Maydole Nail Hammers and are taking 
orders for limited quantities as long as 
their stock lasts. These hammers are 


very scarce. 





been further aggravated by the railroad 
strike, and some jobbers seem to think 
that the present shortage will continue 
for some time to come. 

Galvanized square mesh wire per 100 
Ib. from New York stock is quoted as 
follows: 2 x 2, $6.00; 24%. x 212, $6.20; 
3 x 3, $6.25; 4 x 4 $6.50; 5 x 5, $6.50; 


6 x 6, $7.00; 8 x 8, $7.50. For 50 
CHICAGO 
Collections and cash sales continue 


to be very satisfactory. 

Axes.—Local jobbers state that they 
are sold out on axes contracted for at 
present prices, and that from now on 
they will accept orders with Oct. 1 
dating, unpriced only, subject to prices 
ruling at date of shipment. The de- 
mand for axes continues to be very 
heavy, and present prices are held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted axes. 
3-lb. to 4-lb.; $16.50 per doz. base; double 
bitted, $22.50 per doz. base. 

Alarm Clocks.—The shortage of 
alarm clocks continues to be very acute 
and the demand is greatly above the 
available supply. Jobbers state that 
they are out of stock of nearly all of 
the best sellers and report that deliv- 
eries from the manufacturers are very 
slow. Manufacturers are finding it very 
difficult to maintain a normal produc- 
tion on account of the shortage of labor 
and raw material. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: The American alarm clock, doz. 
lots, $13.84 per doz.; Sleepmeter alarm 
clock, $18.36 per doz. net; Ironclad alarm 
clock, $22.29 per doz. net; Big Ben and 
Baby Ben, $28.78 per doz. net. 


Coal Hods.—Very satisfactory orders 
for coal hods continue to be booked by 
the jobbers for future delivery. It is 
urgent that all dealers who have not 
specified do so at once, as there no 
doubt will be a shortage of coal hods 


this fall. Present prices are held firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Japanned open hods, 17-in., $4.70 
per doz.; 18-in., $5.25 per doz.; japanned 
funnel hods, 17-in., $5.90 per doz.; galv. 
open hods, 17-in., $7.20 per gloz. ; 18-in., 
$7.85 per doz.; galv. funnel nods, 17-in., 
$8.90 per doz.; 18-in., $9.60 per doz. 


Tire Chains—A great many orders 
are being booked by the jobber for 
future delivery. All orders taken now 
are being booked at present prices, pro- 
viding complete specifications accom- 
pany the order with shipping instruc- 
tions at their option after July 15 and 
before Dec. 1. There is no dating al- 
lowed. Jobbers state that they do not 
look for lower prices, but in case prices 
are reduced before goods are shipped, 
buyers will be given the benefit of 
same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Rid-O-skid chains, 30 x 3%, in 
lots of dozen pairs, $2.00 per pair. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Orders for eaves trough and conductor 
pipe are only accepted subject to stock 
on hand, and prices ruling at date of 
shipment. Jobbers state that their 
stocks are about depleted and deliv- 
eries from the manufacturers have not 
improved. 


Files.—Very satisfactory business is 
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lineal feet rolls add 15 cents per 
100 ft. Add % cent per sq. ft. for 
widths narrower than 24 inches. 

Dull galvanized wire with copper 
edges, 12 M per 100 sq. ft., $4.00; 14 M 
per 100 sq. ft., $4.25; Heavy, per 100 
sq. ft., $5.50. 

Poultry netting is now quoted at 30 
per cent discount. 


being done on files, and while the mar- 
ket is very firm, there is no change in 
price. Jobbers report good stocks on 
hand and excellent deliveries from the 
manufacturers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 


Chicago: Nicholson files, 50-7144 per cent 
discount: New American, 60 per cent dis- 
count; Disston, 50-10 per cent discount; 
Black Diamond, 50-5 per cent discount. 

Galvanized Ware.—Shipments on gal- 
vanized ware from the manufacturer 
have loosened up somewhat and jobbers 
report that they are better fixed on 
kerosene cans. They are also filling 
orders in limited quantities for wash 
boilers. Competition galvanized tubs 
and pails continue to be very scarce, 
and jobbers continue to ration out their 
stocks. Galvanized ware is sold subject 
to prices ruling at date of shipment and 
stock on hand. 

Glass.—It is expected that the ex- 
tending of the working period of the 
glass manufacturers will increase the 
production so that the shortage will not 
be as acute as was expected. Glass 
continues to be very scarce, and deliv- 
eries naturally, with the embargoes on 
all freight, are very slow and stocks in 
this locality are about depleted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, 
per cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes, double 
strength A, 79 per cent off; putty in 100-lb 
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kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3, 1 doz. to package, 65c. per 
package. 


Wood Handles.—The shortage of ash 
and hickory and the heavy demand, 
especially from the automobile indus- 
try, has created a shortage of all kinds 
of wood handles. Jobbers’ stocks are 
very low and deliveries continue to be 
very unsatisfactory. Present prices are 
‘being well maintained. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 
per doz.; No. 2, $3 per doz.; second growth 
hickory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
quality ‘hickory axe handles, $5 per doz. ; 
No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 90c 
per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 


Lanterns.—Jobbers have revised their 
prices on lanterns and report that very 
satisfactory orders are being booked for 
future shipment. They continue to ac- 
cept orders for lanterns to be shipped 
at their option after July 1, invoice to 
date Sept. 1. Manufacturers claim to 
be sold out for the year, so lower prices 
are out of the question and a shortage 
is possible. This promises to be a big 
lantern year and dealers who have not 
already anticipated their wants should 
do so. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Competition lanterns, No. 0 tu 
bular, $6.90 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold 
blast, $9.90 per doz. 
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Paints.—The outlook for paint busi- 
ness was never brighter. Jobbers state 
that their salesmen are sending in large 
quantities for immediate shipment. 
Manufacturers are working to capacity 
and have all the orders booked that 
they possibly can fill. Varnish is in 
great demand, as right now is the time 
for refinishing floors, furniture, interior 
woodwork, table tops, linoléum, oil 
cloth, porch furniture, front doors, lawn 
furniture, automobiles, carriages, 
wagons and boats—in fact any surface 
that needs varnish should be attended 
to right now. There has been no 
change in price of staples during the 
past week, and the market is very firm. 


The following prices prevail on leading 
staples: Strictly pure linseed oil, 1 to 4 
bbl., one delivery raw, $2.05 per gal.; boiled, 
$2.07 per gal. Terms 30 days net, or less 
1 per cent if paid within 10 days from date 
of invoice. Strictly pure gum spirits of 
turpentine in barrels, $2.71 per gal.; 180- 
deg. denatured alcohol, in barrels, $1.05 
per gal.; strictly pure white lead, 100-Ib. 
kegs, $15.50 each; New York plaster of 
Paris, in barrels, $4.50 per bbl.; Gilders’ 
whiting, in barrels, $3.50 per cwt.; pure 
shellac (4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, white, 
$7.30 per gal.: orange. $6.80 per gal. En- 
glish Venetian red, in barrels, $2.50 to 
$5.00 per ewt. 

Nuts and Bolts—The demand for 
nuts and bolts was never heavier and 
the supply is inadequate. Specifications 
for very unusual large quantities are 
being received daily by the jobber. One 
large jobber has sent his buyer down 
East to pick up all the bolts he possibly 
can, in order to supply the current 
orders on his books. The mills are 
handicapped not only on account of the 
tie-up in freight, but on account of the 
scarcity of help. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Machine bolts, up to % x 4 in., 
35 off; larger sizes. 25 off; carriage bolts 
up to *% x 6 in., 30 off; larger sizes, 20 
off: coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
square head, 40-5 off: hot pressed nuts. 
square or hexagon cap. $1.00 off per 100 


lb. : stove bolts, 60-10 off 

Wire Nails —Embargoes have made 
it impossible for wire nails to reach this 
market. Jobbers state they are out of 
stock of all kinds and sizes. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Common wire nails, 
to $4.75 per keg base 

Rope.—There has been no change in 
the situation as to rope since last re- 
ported. Jobbers report that deliveries 
are very satisfactory from the manu- 
facturer and that sales continue to be 


f.o.b. 
$4.10 


stocks, 
from 


heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b 
Chicago: In full coils, manila rope, stand- 
ard brands, No. 1, 28%c. per lb. base; No 
2, 27%c. per Ib. base; No. 3, 25%c. per 


Ib. base: sisal rope, full coils, standard 
brands, No. 1, 19%c. per lb.;: No. 2, 17%e 
per Ib. 

Roofing Paper.—Manufacturers of 
roofing paper continue to be further be- 
hind with their orders than ever, with 
results that the jobber has been unable 
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NOTHER week has passed with 
comparatively few price changes 

on articles in which the retail hard- 
ware dealer of New England is inter- 
ested, which bears out the general im- 
pression in the trade that the apex in 





to accumulate anything like a normal 
stock. The demand continues to be 
very heavy and prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1-ply, $2.13 
per sq.; 2-ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3-ply, $3.15 
per sq.: Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.83 per sq.; 
2-ply, $2.24 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.65 per sq.; 
yuard roofing, i-ply, $1.88 per sq.; 2-ply, 
$1.74 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.10 per sq.; tarred 
felt, $4.75 per 100 lb.; red and gray rosin 
paper, $90.00 per ton 

Spark Plugs—A very satisfactory 
business is being done on spark plugs. 
Jobbers report that their stocks are in 
good condition, and that deliveries from 
the manufacturers are all that could be 
expected. Manufacturers state that 
they have specifications for enormous 
quantities of plugs and that sales this 
year would set a new record. There 
has been no change in price since last 
reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Hercules Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 
65ce. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%c. each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each. Her- 
cules Junior, lots of 1 to 50, 40c. each; lots 
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of 50 to 100, 37%ec. each; lots of 100 to 
500, 35¢c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 33%ec 
each: lots of 1000 and upward, 3lc. each. 


Hel-Fi standard plugs, lots of 1 to 100, 
5 each: lots of 100 to 250, 52c. each; 
lots of 250 to 500, 50c. each; lots of 500 
to 1000, 47c. each; lots of 1000 and up- 
ward, 45c. each. Hel-Fi Tractor Special, 
lots of 1 to 100, $1.00 each; lots of 100 to 
250, 95c. each; lots of 250 to 500, 90c. each: 
lots of 500 to 1000, 87%c. each; lots of 
1000 and upwards, 85c. each. A. C. Titan 
plugs, 63c. each; A. C. Cico plugs, 48c. 
each; Champion X, 59c. each; Champion 
O, 62c, each; Champion Heavy Duty, 73c 
each; Splitdorf plugs, 62%4c. each; United 
plugs, Junior, small lots, 40c. each: lots 
of 100 or over, 37%4c. each; United Giant 
Heavv Duty, small lots, 60c. each; lots of 
100 or over, 57%c. each. 


Steel Sheets.—The shortage of steel 
sheets is just as acute as ever. One 
large jobber stated that they had not 
received sheets in carload lots for the 
last month; that only broken shipments 
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were obtained. There is a premium 
being paid for spot sheets. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Chicago: Galvanized sheets, No. 28, at 
$8.50 per 100 Ib 28-gage black sheets 
$7.00 per 100 Ib 


Stove Board.—A great many dealers 
have not as yet placed their orders for 
future delivery on stove board. Jobbers 
are making a special effort to obtain 
these specifications in order to specify 
with the manufacturer. The demand for 
stove board is expected to be unusually 
heavy this fall, and there no doubt will 
be a shortage. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b 
Chicago: Wood lined erystal stove boards, 
24 x 24, $13.65 per doz.;: 26 x 26. $16.05 


per doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.: 30 x 30 


$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz. ; 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz 
Screws.—Local jobbers have again 





revised their prices on wood screws. 
They report that deliveries from the 
manufacturer on flat-head bright con- 
tinues to be very satisfactory, but that 


BOSTON 


values has been reached. There have 
been prices changes to be sure, and al! 
of them upward, but most of them are 
of minor importance so far as shelf 
hardware is concerned. In the heavy 
hardware field the outstanding feature 
is a general advance of %c. per lb. in 
iron and steel prices. 
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round-head blued and special screws are 
very hard to obtain. Very satisfactory 
sales are reported. 


_We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 70-20: 
round head blued, 67%-20; flat head 


japan, 6214-20; round head brass, 57%4-20; 


flat head brass, 60-20. 

Sash Weights.—Stocks on sash 
weights are about depleted and local’ 
foundries state that they are unable to 
obtain enough raw material to keep 
their production up to normal. Even at 
the present high price of weights there 
has been no falling off in the sales. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights in less than ton 
lots, $70 per ton; ton lots, shipment direct 
from the foundry, subject to delay, $68 
per ton. 

Wheelbarrows.—There is an abnor- 
mal demand for wheelbarrows of all 
kinds, and jobbers are unable to ac- 
cumulate a stock. Prices on wheelbar- 
rows advanced about 7! per cent dur- 
ing the past week. There is a shortage 
of the steel tray barrow. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: No. 4 tubular barrows, all steel, 
$9.25 each; common tray or stave barrows, 
$4 “4 each; angle leg garden barrows, $6.50 
eacn., 

Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.— 
Jobbers state that their stocks on poul- 
try netting are broken and are urging 
the salesmen to write the word “Substi- 
tute” on all orders which they are 
taking in order to obtain shipments 
from the jobber on poultry netting. 
Dealers should authorize shipment of 
either galvanized before or galvanized 
after on poultry netting. Conditions as 
to wire cloth are getting worse instead 
of better, and jobbers have very little, 
if any, on hand. 


stocks, f.o.b. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b 
Chicago: slack painted wire cloth 12- 
mesh, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.: poultry netting. 


galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after weaving. 45 per 
cent discount. 


Game Traps.—A great many dealers 
have not sent in their specifications on 
game traps for fall delivery. Jobbers 
state that their bookings are not as 
large as they should be. It is expected 
that the demand for game traps this 
fall will be heavier than ever, as the 
high price of fur will make it an in- 
centive to the trapper. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago No. 0 Victer traps with chains, 
$1.71 per doz without chains, $1.34 per 
doz.: No. 1, Victor traps, with chains 
$2.01 per doz without chains, $1.52 per 
doz.: No. 1%, Victor traps. with chains, 
$3.05 per doz.; without chains, $2.44 per 
doz.: No. 0, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.37 per doz.: without chains, $1.75 
per doz No. 1, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.75 per doz.: without chains, $2.12 
per doz No. 1% Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $4.12 per doz.: without chains, $3.25 
per doz Ne %. Newhouse traps, with 
chains, $4.75 per doz.: No. 1, $5.62 per doz. : 
No. 1%. $8.50 per doz 


Retail dealers continue to buy freely 
and a wide variety of merchandise, 
but in small lots. The buying market, 
therefore, is in a decidedly healthy 
condition, especially in view of the fact 


that retail dealers are paying their 
bills promptly and taking advantage 
of every discount offered. There is 
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this to be said, however, the retail 
dealer, in nine cases out of ten, ap- 
pears more convinced than ever that it 
is a good time to be cautious in pur- 
chases notwithstanding the fact that 
consumptive buying is on a par or 
above last year’s record. In other 
words, the average retail house feels 
that before the close of 1920 hardware 
values possibly will be lower and that 
purchases of seasonable goods should 
be so timed that the chances of being 
left with high-priced merchandise on 
one’s hands are minimized. Every- 
body is trying to play safe, and at the 
same time satisfy their customers. 

This same feeling exists in the job- 
bing field to more or less extent, but 
because of the character of the job- 
bing business it is not possible for 
such houses to play as close as the re- 
tail dealer. In a measure it is difficult 
to analyze this attitude on future 
hardware values, inasmuch as all of 
the manufacturers are still far behind 
on deliveries and general wholesale 
and retail business is excellent. Un- 
doubtedly hardware dealers’ views are 
based largely on the fact that the con- 
suming public is disposed to do more 
shopping than heretofore, and to hear- 
say regarding business in other lines. 
For instance, it is a well-known fact 
that New England shoe manufactur- 
ers making high-grade stock are get- 
ting exceptionally few orders for fall 
goods. The manufacturers of medium 
and low-priced footwear, on the other 
hand, are securing all the future busi- 
ness they possibly can handle. Some 
of the leading wool houses have been 
obliged to charge off large book losses 
on high-grade wool. The Government, 
on the other hand, has been unable 
to dispose of several million pounds 
of low-grade wool on this market. It 
is reported that some of the large 
cotton mills have suffered heavy can- 
cellations this month, and while the At- 
tleboro and other manufacturers of 
cheap jewelry are extremely busy, local 
retail concerns say there has been a 
decided slump in public buying of 
diamonds, wrist watches, etc. Phono- 
graph agents, who during the war 
could not get enough $250 machines, 
have a surplus to-day. These are but 
a few straws which, while they do not 
have a direct bearing on the hardware 
trade, undoubtedly do have an indirect 
bearing, and account in a large meas- 
ure for the uncertainty regarding 
future hardware values. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Jobbing quotations 
on nuts have been advanced from 2c. 
to 3c., plus list, and stove bolts have 
been marked up 10 per cent from 60 
to 50 per cent discount. Otherwise 
prices remain unchanged, but very 
strong, owing to the continued scarcity 
of desired sizes. No decrease in the 
consumptive demand is noted, and 
should the outlaw railroad strike con- 
tinue very long there undoubtedly will 
be a general advance in bolt quota- 
tions. 

We 
bolts 


quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 
44x &% 


15 per cent discount; 





and larger, 


10 per cent discount; machine polts, C. T. 
& D. nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 10 per 
cent discount; 4% x % in. and larger, list; 
common carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 
10 per cent discount; 6% x % and larger, 
list; tap bolts, list plus 30 per cent; stove 


bolts, large quantities, 60 per cent dis- 
count; bolt ends, 5 per cent discount; tire 
bolts, 45 per cent discount; semi-finished 
nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 40 per cent dis- 
count; % and larger, 40 per cent discount; 
finished case hardened nuts, 40 per cent 
discount: H. P. square blank in full keg, 


tapped; hexagon, blank and tapped; C. 

& . square blank, tapped; EEA 
Sinade and tapped, list plus 3c. 

Bottles.—Retail dealers say the call 
for both high-priced and the cheaper 
kinds of bottles is all that could be 
desired, and in excess of what it was 
in former years at this time. The 
vacuum bottle unquestionably has be- 
come an established factor in the life 
of our people, for instead, as hereto- 
fore, of there being a call for them 
at certain holiday seasons of the year, 


a good, steady, profitable business is 
experienced throughout the twelve 
months. 

Thermos bottles, brown steel case, pints, 
$2.75 list; quarts, $4.50. Corrugated, nickel, 
vary $4; quarts, ee Smooth nickel, pints, 

4.50; quarts, $6.5 Discount 25 and 10 
pe r cen 


All- sl bottles, one-quart, nickel-finish, 
$10; two-quart, $15; one-quart, leather fin- 
ish, $11; two-quart, $16 each. 

Chain.—The cask chain business 
situation shows little variation. There 
is a good demand for chain all the time, 
but local stocks are either badly broken 
or virtually exhausted so that there is 
not a chance for the market to weaken. 
Automobile chains in some instances 
are offered at reductions, and there 
appears sufficient stock available for 
all requirements. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Proof 
coil self-colored chain in cask lots, 3/16 
in., $15.85 per 100 Ib.: by in., $14.50; 5/16 
in., 912.20; % in., $10.5 7/16 in., $10.20; 
% in., $9.85; % in., $9.7 10: % in., $9.50; % 
in., $9.20; 1% in. ney 1% in., $8.85. Extras 


for BB, BBB, twist and long link chain. 

Clocks.—Alarm clock manufactur- 
ers, while doing a little better than 
they were a month or two ago, are 
still far behind on deliveries, conse- 
quently the local wholesale market 
maintains a constant cleaned-up ap- 
pearance. The wooden time clock sup- 
ply situation has been somewhat ag- 
gravated by labor troubles at the plant 
of the Wm. L. Gibert Clock Co., Win- 
sted, Conn., with whom some of the 
local jobbers do business. Employees 
at that plant have walked out because 
their demands for ten hours’ pay for 
nine hours’ work were refused. C. E. 
Williams, general manager of the con- 
cern, says he believes the market for 
clocks at present prices has reached 
its absorptive point, and that the com- 
pany therefore cannot meet the de- 
mands of labor because they mean in- 
creased operating costs, smaller pro- 
duction, more cancellations, less buy- 
ing and the opening of the market to 
German goods. 

Cooking Ware (Glass).—The rail- 
road embargoes have held up factory 
shipments of glass cooking ware dur- 
ing the past fortnight, consequently 
some of the local jobbers have been un- 
able to fill all orders on books. There 
is every indication that retail hard- 
ware store sales of this class of mer- 
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chandise this year will exceed all pre- 
vious records. This statement is sub- 
stantiated by manufacturers, who say 
they have all and possibly more busi- 
ness than can be comfortably supplied 
between now and July 1. About the 
tenth of next month the manufactur- 
ers will start out to cover the fall re- 
quirements of the jobbers and expect 
to complete this work by July 1. 
Although some of the jobbers are try- 
ing to place orders for fall goods now 
the manufacturers will not accept any 
such business until May 10 or later. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casse- 
roles, round, 1-qt., $1.50 each; 114-qt., $1.75 


each; 2-qt., $2 each. Baking dishes, un- 
covered, 1 qt., 85c. each; 1%-qt., $1 each; 
2-qt., $1.20 each. Pie plates, 75c. to $1 


each. Cake dishes, 75c. each. Bread pans, 
90c. to $1.75 each. Custard cups, 19 to 30c. 
each. Ramekins, 15c. each. Jobbers’ terms 
are 30 per cent off list. 

Freezers.—Ice cream freezers are 
moving out of jobbers’ stocks in a sat- 
isfactory manner, but individual retail 
orders in most instances are for smal} 
numbers. Prohibition unquestionably 
has made for a larger consumption of 
ices, but it has fallen more heavily on 
the so-called ice cream parlors and 
drug stores than on the market for 
freezers, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: White 
Mountain, 1- -. $2.91 each; 2-qt.. $3.39; 
3-qt., $4.05; 4-qt., $4.95; 6-qt., $6.27; 8-qt., 
$8.10; 10-qt., $10. 80; 12-qt., $12.93; 15-qt., 
$15.36; 20-qt., $19.92; 25-qt., $25.56. 


Hack Saws.—The market for hack 
saws continues fairly active, and prices 
hold very steady. Considerable local 
interest is shown in the announcement 
that the Victor and Napier hack saw 
lines, manufactured in Springfield, 
Mass., have been consolidated by New 
York interests. 


V"e quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hack 
saws, one gross or more, 25 per cent dis- 
count. 


Heaters.—The market on oil heaters 
has been advanced, owing to the high 
cost of raw material and the inability 
of manufacturers to secure desired 
quantities of it. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nesco 
Perfect heaters, No. 15 japanned trim- 
mings with steel reservoir, $5.18 net each; 
No. 016, nickeled trimmings with steel res- 
ervoir, $6.37; No. 1600, nickeled trimmings 
with brass reservoir, $7.28 

Horseshoes.—Jobbers report some- 
thing doing all the time in the horse- 
shoe market, with stocks smaller than 
is usual at this season. The local mar- 
ket on this product is considerably 
higher than those outside New Eng- 
land and the present buying, as a re- 
sult, is confined largely to consumers 
located at so-called country points. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard 
makes in 100-lb. kegs to dealers in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island points, $8 per keg base. 
Base prices are for No. 2 or larger. To 
Connecticut blacksmiths and consumers the 
base price is $7.75 per 100-lb. keg. No 
freight is allowed on store shipments. 


Fancy Shoes.—Side weights, $12.50 per 
keg: track side weight, $10.25; toe weights, 
$11.25; steel shoes. $9.75; toe creased, 
$8.25; side wear, $12.75; calked, $9.75; 
extra light calked, $10.75; iron counter- 
sunk, $8.75; steel countersunk, $10.50; tips 
$9.75: light driving, $9.75; featherweights, 
$9.75: mule, $8.50; all assorted shoes, 50c 
per keg extra. 

Welded toe calks.—Dull, $2.25 per box 
sharn, $2.50: blunt heel, $2.50; sharp heel, 
$2.75. 
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Hose.—While weather conditions dur- 
ing the past week or so have not been 
favorable for the retail market on hose, 
jobbers say the buying has been en- 
tirely satisfactory, which would indi- 
cate that retaii stocks in a great many 
instances are unusually small. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bull 
Dog, 5% in., 20c. per ft.; Milo, % in., 17c. 
per ft.; Good Luck, % in., 16c. per ft.; 
Oly mpia, in., 15c. per ft.; Leader, % in., 
13%c. per ft.; Commercial, % in., 11%c. 
per ft. 


Iron and Steel.—A general advance 
of 50c. per cwt. in local iron and steel 
prices is announced, to a $5.50 base. 
A week ago it was felt such a move 
was certain, owing to the scarcity of 
stock here and the prices jobbers were 
obliged to pay for supplies in the open 
market. 


lron.—Refined, per 100 Ib., 
except as noted; %, 9/16-in. round and 
square and 2%-in. and larger, $5.90; 7/16- 
in. round and square and smaller, $7.50; 
over 6-in. wide, $7; best refined, $7; 
Wayne, $8; band iron, $7.25; hoop tron, 
$8.25; Norway iron, $20; broken bundles 
of hoops, 2c. extra; broken bundles of other 
jron, 4c. extra, 


Steel.—Soft steel bars, $5.50 per 100-lb. 
base; flats, 6 in. wide and narrower, over 
2 in. thick, $6; over 6 in. wide and not 
even inches, $6.35; concrete bars, plain 
round and square, $5.50 base; twisted 
squares, $6; structural, angles, channels 
and tees, under 3 in., $5.50 base; 3 in. and 
over, $5.50; cold rolled steel, rounds, $7 
base; squares, hexagons and flats, $7.50 
tire steel, 1% x % and larger, $6.50; nar- 
rower and thinner, $7; open hearth spring 
steel, $10; crucible spring steel, $15; steel 
bands, $7.25; hoops, $8.25; No. 10 sheets, 
$8; plates, 4-in. and heavier, $6 base. 


$5.50 base, 


ports here the demand for lawn mow- 
ers is all that it should be at this 
season, although in some quarters it is 
admitted that the high prices which 
jobbers have to ask for new stock have 
had a more or less restraining influence 
in the case of individual orders. In 
other words, many retail dealers are 
buying just as close as they can, figur- 
ing they can get additional mowers 
later in the season from somewhere if 
necessity occasions. The general opin- 
ion in the wholesale district, however, 
is that there will be a shortage later in 
the season, which might indicate that 
johbers have not bought very heavily 
for this season. 

Nails.—The Reading Iron Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., has notified the jobbers here 
of an advance in cut nails of 25c. per 
keg, but inasmuch as the other manu- 
facturers have sent out no notices to 
date, the new list cannot be considered 
general. Some of the local jobbers 
have orders for many hundred kegs 
of wire nails on their books taken at 
$6 base or thereabouts. Such orders 
are being filled as fast as possibie. It 
is impossible to find free offerings at 
any such price, however. We hear of 
instances where as high as $15 nase 
has been quoted on very small amounts. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, $6 to $10 base; coated wire 
nails, $5 per standard 100-lb. keg base; 
cut nails, $7.25 per keg base; galvanized 
nails, $11 per keg base. 
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keg; No. 6, $5; No. 7, $4.80; No. 8, $4.60; 
No. 9, io. "and 11, $4.45; Crown, No. 6, 
$5.90; No. 6, $5.25; No. ‘7, $5.05; No. 8, 


$4.85; No. 9, 10 and 11, $4.65. 
Paper.—Local jobbing quotations on 
certain kinds of sheathing paper have 
been advanced in accord with similar 
revisions in manufacturers’ lists. 


Pencils—The Eagle Pencil Co. has 
issued a new list, dated April, 1920, 
which shows a general advance. 

Rivets.—Structural rivets have been 
advanced to $6.85, with one firm ask- 
ing $6.70, but in larger packages than 
the other jobbers. In addition, there 
is an extra charge of 25c. for 100-Ib. 
kegs, instead of 1%c. as heretofore. 
The supply of structural rivets is stil) 
far below requirements. Smal! iron 
rivets are unchanged in price. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 
iron, small, 25 per cent discount; struc- 
tural, full kegs, $6.70 to $6.85 per 100-Ib. 


base. 

Rope.—The improvement in the de- 
mand for rope noted a week ago has 
held, the aggregate shipments by job- 
bers being very satisfactory. Insofar 
as prices are concerned, the market 


appears to have settled down to a 
steady basis. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Manila 


rope, 30c. 
Ib. base; 


per Ib. base; sisal rope, 21c. per 
braided awning rope, No. 3%, 


$4.50; No. 4, $4.76; No. 4%, $5.38; No. 5, 
$8.20. 
Screening.—The conditions govern- 


ing the market for wire screening are 
the same as those in the wire fencing. 


WASHERS—Cast— 


Lawn Mowers.—According to re- Horseshoes.—Leader, No. 5, $5.40 per 
Mill and Hardware Supplies—April 22, 1920 
BARS—CRO W— Wire Gouge Jobers’ ond R. on Saw Frames— 

t lacksmith ........ ++:¥4% Iron, adj., per dof....... $4.00 
Steel Crowbare, 10 to Bui diore Brace Drills for Wood.. _— 45% Steel, ad., 8 to 12 in., per doz., 
Pinch Bars, 10 to 40 ib., EMERY—Tarkish— $17.88 

BA GIVE Out of sashes at oheinenee time. Steel adj., steel hdle., per O41 

BELTING—LEATHER— Dd, Divs vccuccccvsens Adj. PistoLGrip, per dos $18.77 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. HAMMERS AND 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 o#...35% SLEDGES— SCREWS— 

Belting, Heavy, 16 of......40% = ree Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Belting, Medium, 14% of..40% be Poet escces neamee dad 50% Coach, Gimlet Point..... 20&5% 
Belting, Light, 13 os.....50% 

Second’ Quality, Sides. ns eo OILERS— Jack Screws— 

econ y> ‘widers. Di vicuneteaske 
Cut Leather Lecing, Strictly Steet poll SR Standard Pc 20% 

bOS e006 peng viccdeee achine— 


No. 
Leather = Sides, per 59. 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in 
sides 17 sq. ft. and over...47¢ 


Under 17 sq. ft. Pinta ose 
Rubber— 
Tompetition (Low Grade) 50&10% 
SS Pree eeast 40&10% 
Og Ores: 35% 

BLOCKS—Tackle— 
Common wooden ..........15% 
WU icvavaeecer ceovenss 15% 


Bolts— 
Carriage, Rachine, &e— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% « 6 and smaller. .40&10% 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): 
% « 6, and smaller... .10&5% 
Larger or longer......+++5% 
Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list... .60% 
Bolt Ends, H. P. Nuts 40% 
achine (cut thread): 
* 4 and smalier...... 50% 
orger or longer..... ++ +40% 
CHAIN—Proof Coil— 


americon Coil; ary Link: 
8/16, $18.00; $15.00; 5/16, 
$12.60; et hy 6, 

10.50; %, $10.25; %, $9.75; 
és: od? 50; %, $9.25; 1 In. 


ea 

ee in gal. cans gal. .$3.00 
RILL AND 
STOCKS— — 


Railroad, coppered.... 336 
Chace, Zinc Plated.. .+25% 
Railroad, brass .......+. *120&5 % 
PICKS AND penunoeenn 
Railroad ..... weet 
Contractors’ Picks. oneens "ii 2 
ROPE— 


Eastern Retail Trade. Per Ib. 
Manila, % in diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade ........31"%¢ 
Second Grade ......++++-29¢ 


Hardware Grade ........ Pay 

Sisal, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade ..... geececane 
Second Grade...... oeeee20¢ 


Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 
oe Ye 23%¢; second 


2 
Sisal “tarred, Medium Lath 


Yarns 
First Epa | hecenceesnce 23¢ 
Second quality ....sse00. 20¢ 


Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in. and larger, 
49@50¢ 
Medium, 6/16-in. and larger, 
47@43¢ 
Third Gr., 5/16-in. and 
larger 45@46¢ 
Jute: 


No. 1 %-in. and up..... 19¢ 
No. 2, %-in. and up....17'4¢ 


SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 


Saws, 6 to 14 in. ime...... 35% 
Saws, Machine Blades, 
13 00 346 Gececccece 10&10% 





Cut Thread Iron, 
Flat Head or Rownd Head, 
60&10% 
Fillister or Oval Round Head, 
50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head .40&10% 
oo Iron, F. H. ae 
Fillister or Oval Head. “90% 
yy Thread Brass: 


Fillister eo Oval Head.. rts 
Set and Cap— 


Flat Head, Iron........ 40&5% 

as (Steel) net advance over 
Pe! dsnade Ceeteaceaaan 25% 

$4. -~. a phenake «+» -O&5% 
ex. BD ea necrcceceee 40% 
inte Head Cap...... 45% 


Wood 

Flat Head, Iron....... 70&15% 
Raound Head, Iron. . .67'A%&15% 
Flat Head, BOM once: 60&15% 
Round Head, Brass. .57Y%&15% 
Flat Head, Bronze. .55&10&10% 
Round Head, Bronze 

524% &10&10% 


STOCKS, DIES AND 
TAPS— 


SOD: ocnseteciaectsngecnrs 10% 
Hand Taps, % to 1 in....45% 
— Taps, smaller than % » 


M. "5. Taper Taps, No. 2 to 
i “Se aarae 60&5% 
M. S. Taper Taps, larger 45% 





Over Y-inch, barrel lots, per.. 
100 Jb. $8.00 
Iron and Steel 
Size bolt 5/16 % y, 
Washers $13.40 12.50 11.40 


% 
11.20 11.10 


WRENCHES— 
I ov kcaacsten 4&5% 
Alligator or Crocodile..... 50% 
Drop Forged 15% 
Stillsom pattern........ 60&5 % 
Genuine alworth Stillson, 
50% 


METALS— 


Amationn pig, 99 per cont, 
70@72¢ 


Gabe Ries: scccccacess 21 to 22¢ 
Electrolytic .......... 20 to 21¢ 
GROEERD cccccccccccs 19% to 20¢ 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 
Western spelter ...10% to 11\%¢ 


Sheet Zinc, No. 9 base, cast 
14 to 14%¢. 


Lead— 
American pig.Per Ib., 
10% @11\%¢ 
Bar .cccece Per Ib., 11% @11%¢ 
Solder 


% - % guaranteed. 
NO. 1 wccccccccccces 
Redune 

Prices of solder indicated ;4 
private brand vary according to 
composition. 


Babbitt Metal— 





Best grade, per Ib.......... 90¢ 
Commercial grade, per Ib..... 50¢ 
Antimony— 

Asiatic, per Ib...... 12% @12%¢ 
Alaminam— 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in —— for 
remelting, per lb....85 88¢ 
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The manufacturers say they have had 
much difficulty in securing desired 
quantities of raw material and for 


that reason they are far behind on de- 
liveries. In fact, deliveries have been 
so thoroughly extended that there is a 
possibility of a shortage in the whole- 
sale market before the season ends. 

Shoe Findings.—Some retail hard- 
ware dealers handling shoe findings 
have been expecting to find soft spots 
in the market. Apparently such spots 
do not exist. The demand for leather 
for considerably more than a year has 
run largely to the high-priced kinds, 
because the general public had the 
money to pay for high-priced shoes. 
In fact, there have been periods during 
and since the war when it was almost 
impossible to sell cheap boots and 
shoes. Naturally leather interests 
have given their undivided attention to 
what the public demanded. Very little 
cheap leather has been cut up. There 
being no surplus of same, Government 
offerings of cut taps being cleaned up, 
there has been no chance for prices to 
decline. 






Taps.—Men’s light, $1.75 to $2.00 per 
doz.; medium light, $2.20 to $2.50: medium 
heavy, $2.75 to $3.25: heavy, $3.25 to $3.60. 
Women’s light, $1.30 to $1.50 per doz.; 
medium heavy, $1.55 to $1.70. Boy’s me- 
dium, $1.90 to $2.25 per doz.; heavy, $2.50. 


TWIN 


PAUL, 
14, 1920. 
severe under the tremendous 
handicap of shortage of goods and 
slow deliveries, business here shows 
substantial gains for the past few 
weeks, with prospects for continued 
progress if no other adverse conditions 
appear. There seems to be faith enough 
or forbearance enough in the transpor- 
tation difficulties so this angle of the 
situation is not considered so serious 
as at first, but the shortage of staple 
and seasonable merchandise of nearly 
every description is the worst present 
drawback to even larger sales totals. 
The season here is at least a month 
behind what it usually is, and is de- 
laying spring work of all kinds. Added 
to this is the shortage of fuel, both 
anthracite and bituminous, as few were 
prepared to heat their homes or places 
of business for so intense a cold spell 
as we are enduring. 

Where there is a change in prices it 
has been upward, with apparently no 
top to the market. With the present 
increasing demand and the shortage in 
supply it does not seem possible that 
any serious drop in prices can come in 
at least the next few months. A real 
tie-up in any national industry might 
throw enough people out of employment 
to bring about some such tendency. 
Collections are holding up to the high 
level of the past few months, and bank 
clearings are on a high point also. 


AND ST. 
April 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Axes.—There is nothing new in this 
line to report, as prices are holding at 
the same level as previously quoted, 
and sales are as good as the present 
stocks might warrant. 


Some orders are 


Strips.—Hemlock, clean, 60c. to 75c. per 
lb.; branded, 50c. to 55c.; oak, heavy, me- 
dium and light, No. 1, 75c. to 90c.; No. 2, 


65c. to 


Yale Goods.—The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., has issued 
a new price list to jobbers, which 
shows an advance of approximately 5 
per cent. 


foc. 


Casserole Frames.—The leading 
manufacturers of casserole frames have 
advanced their lists approximately 10 
per cent, and a similar change has 
been made in local jobbing quotations. 


Sporting Goods.—The Ken-Well line 
of baseball and boxing gloves has been 
marked up 10 per cent. In fact, prices 
on all kinds of sporting goods are ex- 
tremely strong and tending upward 
every week. 


Stoves.—Notification has been re- 
ceived by jobbers here of an advance 
of 7% per cent in the Armstrong line 
of electric stoves. 


Toys.—The Wolverine Supply & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has made a 
further advance in its line of toys. 
Representatives of that company say 
it is completely sold out on more than 
half of its numbers, or, in other words, 
they cannot accept further business. 


CITIES 


still being placed for fall with price 
guarantees. 

Single bit, base weights axes, $16.50 per 
doz.; double bit, base weights axes, $21.50 
per doz.; Sager single bit, handled, $23.50 
per doz.; Hiawatha boys’, handled, $14 per 
doz. 

Automobile Accessories.—The con- 
tinued cold weather here has acted as 
a serious handicap to heavy sales along 
this line here. A few days of warm, 
clear weather would bring a rush of 
sales that would be a joy to the acces- 
sory and tire dealers. Sale of anti-skid 
chains has been stimulated by the price 
eduction and the advance in tires does 
not seem to retard sales to any notice- 
able extent. A larger proportion of 
cord tires are being sold than in pre- 
vious years. Windshield cleaners of all 
kinds have met with ready sale during 
the stormy weather, and there is a good 
demand for cleaning and polishing prep- 
arations of all kinds.. A heavy demand 
for luggage carriers is expected when 
the touring season opens. 


Augers.—Sales are increasing in this 
line with the jobbers, and retail call is 


beginning to be noticed also. Prices 
have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Iwan’s post hole augers, 334% per cent; 


Ferms post hole augers, 25 per cent from 
standard lists. 

Bolts.—Since the change reported re- 
cently there has been no further ad- 
vance in bolt prices. Stocks are broken 
and new goods are very slow in arriv- 
ing. Sales would doubtless improve 
much more rapidly if the makers could 
get their product delivered. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small size carriage bolts, 20 per cent; large 
size carriage bolts, 15 per cent; small ma- 
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chine bolts, 30 per cent; large machine 
bolts, 20 per cent; stove, 60 per cent: lag 
screws, 40 per cent; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
from standard lists. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The call is jn- 
creasing for hardware trim, but the im- 
mediate supply is low. Manufacturers 
are from a few weeks to several months 
in arrears on their orders, depending 
somewhat on the nature of their goods, 
their stock and source of raw material. 
Transportation now is the leading 
factor in the shortage on the part of 
the jobbers and dealers. When spring 
work really opens up the situation here 
will be more acute. Prices show many 
advances lately, although none very 
radical. 

Milk Cans.—Sales continue to show 
improvement with the supply limited, 
and price holding as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
railroad, 5-gal. milk cans, $3.75 each; rail- 
road, 8-gal. milk cans, $4.60 each; railroad 
10-gal. milk cans, $4.90 each. 

Churns.—There is an increased call 
in this line also, but the heavier sales 
in a retail way will not come until later. 
Price shows no change. 


We quote from local jobbers’ - stocks: 
— brand churns at 50 per cent from 
ists. 


Door Checks.—A steady demand for 
checks and repairs has been noted the 
past few weeks, due to the continued 
cold weather. Supply is fair, with no 
change in prices. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Norton door checks at 10 per cent discount 
from lists. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—There 
is no stimulation to this line of goods, 
so far as there are few storm sash off 
in this district. Prices show no change 
from previous quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Common, 2-8 x 6-8 doors, $29.40 per doz.; 
fancy, 2-8 x 6-8 doors, $44.20 per doz.; 
Sherwood ‘adjustable 24-in. window screens, 
$9 per doz.; Wabash extension 24-in. win- 
dow screens, $7.70 per doz. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—With the additional cal] for 
all kinds of building material this line 
has increased in sales as rapidly as 
supply will permit. Prices are holding 
strong, with the manufacturers ship- 
ping only on prices ruling on date of 
shipment, and unable at present to keep 
up with the demand. 


We quote from 
Eaves trough, 5 in., 
gle bead, $8.00 per 
28 ga., corrugated, ¢ $7.50 per 100 ft.; 
elbows, corrugated, 3 in., $2.56 per doz. 


Files.—Factory shipments are very 
slow in arriving, and stocks show the 
effect of the continued shortage. Prices 
have not changed and sales show 4 
steady increase. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Riverside, 50, 10, 5 per cent; Nicholson, »". 
10 per cent; Arcade, 60 per cent from 
standard lists. . 

Freezers.— While the shortage in this 
line has rot. influenced the local price 
so far, costs are strong and those who 
have waited to place their orders will 
find a short market and high price. 


stocks 


jobbers’ stocks: 
a., lap joint, sin- 
: conductor pipe, 


local 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
White Mountain freezers, each L-qt-. 
$2.90; 2-qt., $3.20; 3-qt., $4.05; 4-at $4.90; 
6-qt., $6.25; 8-qt., 98.10. E 

Galvanized Ware.—Prices are still 
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quoted, but 
higher prices may be expected any 


holding steady, as last 


time. Many manufacturers are adopt- 
ing the popular phrase of “prices ruling 
at date of shipment.” Sales are keeping 
pace with other lines. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $12 per 
doz.; Standard No. 2 galvanized tubs, $13.50 
per ‘doz.; Standard No. 3 galvanized tubs, 
$15.75 per doz.; heavy No. 1 galvanized 
tubs, $20.50 per doz.; heavy No. 2 galvan- 
ized tubs, $22 per doz.; heavy No. 3 galvan- 


ized tubs, $23.50 per doz,; standard 10-qt. 
galvanized pails, $4.20 per doz.; standard 
12-qt. galvanized pails, $4.60 per doz.; 
standard 14-qt. galvanized pails, $5.20 per 
doz.; stock 16-qt. galvanized pails, $7.80 
per doz.; stock 18-qt. galvanized pails, 
$9.15 per doz. 


Glass and Putty.—The situation in re- 
gard to glass in both plate and window 
glass lines is gradually becoming worse 
here, as plate is practically off the 
market, and the recent high wind storms 
have made heavy inroads on the local 
supply. Window glass is not in much 
better condition, although local glass 
jobbers state they can care for their 
old customers for the year by refusing 
new business. Prices have not changed 
on window glass for many months, and 
an upward revision would not come 
entirely unexpected. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single strength “A” grade glass, 76 per 
cent; double strength “A” grade glass, 78 
per cent. Commercial putty in bladders, 
95.15 per cwt. 

Hose.—Manufacturers of hose are not 
shipping as promptly as usual in the 


spring, and local stocks are being drawn 


on heavily for present sales. Prices 
show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Competition, %-in., 3-ply, 10c. per ft.; com- 
ee" ¥ -in., per ft.; cotton, 


5-ply, 12%4c. 
-in., 13c. per ft. 

” Lanterns. —There is still a steady call 
for lanterns, but the heaviest buying in 


his line is for future shipments. Local 
prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Tubular, long globe lanterns, $11.75 per 
doz.; tubular short globe lanterns, $11.75 
per doz.; tubular dash globe lanterns, $16 
per doz. 


Lawn Mowers.—Retail trade in this 
line has not yet begun, but dealers are 
getting ready for the heaviest sale they 
have ever had in this line. Makers are 
reported as being practically sold out 
for the season, and the jobbers’ stocks 
are none too heavy. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Philadelphia, styles C and E lawn mowers 


25, 2% per cent: Philadelphia, style A, 20 
per cent; Philadelphia, style K, 25, 2% per 
cent. 


Nails.—This is still a painful subject 
here, as the supply does not begin to 
meet the demand. Substitutions are 
made frequently with the consent of the 
consumer, who is glad to get almost 
anything to keep his work in progress. 
Smaller sizes and kinds are particularly 
scarce, with the mills paying but little 
attention to them, as they can keep busy 
on the other kinds at less expense. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Standard wire nails, $4.25 per keg base; 
cement coated nails, $5.50 per keg base 


Netting.—The call for poultry netting 
is on the increase, as apparently more 
people are finding the value of a small 
flock of hens in the back yard. Prices 
are at the same level as last reported. 





Paper.—Paper houses have made a 
few changes in prices, but on the whole 
prices are at about the same level as 
last week. Sales continue to grow and 
the shortage of many popular sellers 
has not been relieved to any great ex- 
tent. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barret’s No. 2 tarred felt, $5.05 per cwt.; 
Barret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 20 
red rosin, 97c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 
$1.20 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1.45 per 
roll. 

Planters.—Corn and potato planters 
are moving better in a retai] way now, 


though it still is early here to use 
them. Prices have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Acme potato planters, $9.90 per doz.; Acme 
corn planters, $10.50 per doz. 


Registers.—Between short stocks and 
increasing call jobbers, and dealers are 


finding it difficult to care for their 
trade. Prices are holding strong as 
last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Registers at 20 per cent from standard 
lists. 


Rope.—Mills are not shipping rapidly, 
due to a great extent to the scarcity of 


transportation facilities. Local prices 
show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Columbian manila, 2%c. Ib. base; Colum- 
bian sisal, 20c. per lb. base. 

Sand Paper.—Conditions here are 
growing worse instead of better. Orders 


are coming faster than the mills can 
take the business, and this is also due 
in a great degree to the lack of trans- 
portation facilities. Prices, however, 
have not been changed. 


We quote from 
Best grade flint paper, 
second grade, No. 

$15 


net, No. per 

Sash Cord.—Leading manufacturers 
are sold out for some months ahead, and 
can take on no more new orders. Local 
stocks are low and broken, with no 
chance of being improved in the next 
few months. Prices have not changed. 


ee stocks: 
$6 per ream; 
ream; Gar- 


local 
No. 
5.40 a 
ream. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Solid cotton sash cord, No. 8, $1.17 per Ib.; 
cheaper grade sash cord, 88c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Conditions are the 


same here as they have been for months 
in this line, with the added difficulty of 
more orders all the time. Prices are 
holding at the last quotation. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Cast iron sash weights, regular sizes, $4 
per cwt. 


Steel Sheets.—There is a growing de- 
mand for sheets with two small a sup- 
ply for even present needs. It is almost 
impossible to get orders through from 
the mills as their stocks are depleted 
and transportation difficulties prevent 
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them from increasing their output. 
Local prices show no change. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
28-gage galvanized steel sheets, $10.50 per 
100 Ib.; 28-gage black steel sheets, $9 per 
100 Ib. 


Screws.—While manufacturers’ dis- 
counts vary somewhat on this line, the 
quotations appearing below are repre- 
sentative of the local market. Call is 
increasing, with stocks low and badly 
broken. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat head bright wood screws, 70 per cent; 
round head blued wood screws, 65 per cent; 
flat head japanned wood screws, 60 per 
cent; flat head brass wood screws, 60 per 
cent; round head brass wood screws, 55 
per cent; iron machine screws, 60 per cent; 
brass machine screws, 40 per cent; cap 
screws, 50 per cent: set screws, 50 per cent 
from standard lists. 

Solder.—The demand for solder is on 
the increase, with no change in price, 
and factory shipments fairly good. Out- 
side work is beginning to take larger 
quantities of this material. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Half and half solder at 42c. per Ib. 

Tacks.—Manufacturers in this line, 
too, are shipping at prices ruling on 
date of shipment, and making no prom- 
ises as to when. Prices here are not 


stocks: 


changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
America cut, 8 oz., 82c. per doz.; tinned 
carpet, 8 oz., 85c. per doz.: blued carpet, 
8 oz., T6c. per Ib.; double point, 11 oz., 
39l%4c. per Ib. 


Tin Plate.—Sales show some increase, 
and stocks are in low condition, with 


makers far behind on orders. Prices 
show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $17.65 per box; 
IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating roofing tin, $17.30 
per box. 

Washers.—Sales are on the increase. 
with prices holding as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Wrought steel, % in., $9 per cwt.; wrought 


steel, 1 in., $9.40 per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.—Prices on this line of 
goods have suffered several advances in 
factory quotations. Add to this the 
almost barren condition of stocks and 
the difficulty of getting the shipments 
through ‘from the factories, with the 
big increase in call for them, and you 
have the situation here well outlined. 
Local jobbing prices, however, show no 
change. 


We quote 
Fully bolted 
tubular steel 
garden, wood 
or $7 each. 


Wire Cloth.—The mills apparently are 
not gaining on their orders to any great 
extent, and retail call is beginning to 
be felt. Prices here have not changed. 


jobbers’ stocks: 
$56 per doz.; 
$9.15 each; 
$81 per doz., 


from loeal 

wheelbarrows, 
wheelbarrows, 
wheelbarrows, 
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Office of HarDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, April 19, 1920 
retail demand for nearly all 


tp 
staple lines of hardware continues 
heavy but spring goods moved slowly 
during the past 
rainy 


owing to 


With a 


two weeks 


the cold and weather. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh wire cloth, $2.35 per 
190 sq. ft.: alumina, 12 x 12 mesh wire 
cloth, $2.75 per 100 sq. ft. 
few warm days at the first of the 
month there was some activity in 
spring lines, particularly in garden 
tools, and this demand caught some 


of the dealers before they had received 
their spring stocks. These stocks were 
late in coming in, but now dealers are 
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generally well supplied and a rush in 
spring business is expected as soon as 
the weather warms up. 

The railroad strike has been a dis- 
quieting factor in the market. Rail 
shipments both for incoming and out- 
going merchandise were stopped dur® 
ing part of the week, and orders begun 
to pile up on the jobbers. Orders con- 
tinued to come in, but wholesale houses 
were unable to make shipments except 
by motor truck, parcel post or trolley 
lines. There will probably be consid- 
erable delay in shipping out orders 
when normal conditions are restored. 
Fortunately there was an improvement 
in the delivery situation before the 
strike, most retailers getting in their 
spring goods and adding to their stocks 
in other lines. 

Jobbers report a good volume of 
business in general lines but future 
business has fallen off somewhat be- 
cause the bulk of buying of fall goods 
has been done. 

Building work is coming out in good 
quantity in Cleveland, although the 
erection of some larger buildings has 
been deferred because of the high cost. 
The housing problem has been given a 
great deal of attention in this city, 
and a definite plan to build 5000 houses 
this season has been abandoned _be- 
cause a survey showed that neither the 
workmen nor material would be avail- 
able for a program of that size. How- 
ever, construction work will go ahead 
on as many houses as it is possible to 
build with the supply of labor and ma- 
terial. A large amount of residence 
building work started last fall is now 
well along, and there is at present a 
very heavy demand for builders’ hard- 
ware for finishing these houses. Me- 
chanic’s tools of all kinds are in good 
demand. 

Prices on all lines are firm and the 
tendency is still upward, a number of 
advances having been made during the 
week. 

Anvils.—Prices on anvils has been 
advanced about 25 per cent. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
While buying is not heavy there is a 
good steady demand for automobile 
tires, spark plugs and various accesso- 
ries. Tire stocks generally are in good 
shape, although there is a shortage of 
some sizes of cord tires. Tire and 
spark plug prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote Champion X spark plugs 
at 59c. each for lots of less than 100 and 
54c. for lots over 100. 

Automobile and Truck Irons. —A 
price advance averaging 2c. per lb. has 
been made on malleable iron and auto- 
mobile and truck irons. 

Bicycles.—The demand for bicycles 
by country merchants particularly is 
still very active, and jobbers’ stocks in 
some makes are getting rather low. 
However, a shortage is not expected. 

Binder Twine.—There is still a good 
demand for binder twine as many mer- 
chants have deferred buying until the 
present time. Prices are unchanged 
at 15c. per lb., f.o.b. mill, for the best 
grades and 15%c. for shipment from 
stock. 


Builders’ Hardware.—There is a 
very heavy demand at present for 
builders’ hardware for the finishing of 
houses gotten under way last fall. 
Shipments from manufacturers are 
slow but most retailers have good 
stocks. However, some of these stocks 
are being cleaned out rather rapidly. 

Barb Wire.—Jobbers are receiving a 
small quantity of barb wire from the 
mills but are shipping it right out. 
Sales would be much heavier were job- 
bers able to take the orders. 


Blanket and Automobile Robes.— 
Retailers have bought very heavily of 
horse blankets and automobile robes 
for next fall delivery and factories are 
filled up until the end of the year. Al- 
though sales for the coming season 
were made at high prices there has 
been an advance of 10 to 15 per cent 
since jobbers contracted with the man- 
ufacturers. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Jobbers have ad- 
vanced prices on bolts and nuts owing 
to the fact that they are now paying 
higher prices. Contracts at lower than 
present prevailing prices expired April 
1. The demand is steady and there is 
a scarcity of all small sizes. Some 
manufacturers are eliminating the 10 
per cent differential between the small 
and large machine and carriage bolts. 

New discounts are as follows: Ma- 
chine bolts, % x 4 in., smaller and 
shorter, roll thread, 30; cut thread, 
25; larger and longer, 25; carriage 
bolts, 3%, x 6 in., smaller and shorter, 
roll thread, 25; cut thread, 15; larger 
and longer, 15; lag bolts, 40; stove 
bolts, 50 and 10; hot pressed nuts, keg 
lots, tapped, $1.50 off list for both 
square and hexagon; cold pressed nuts, 
$1 off list. 

Chisels. —A price advance of 15 per 
cent has been made on some lines of 
socket firmer chisels. 

Game Traps.—Retailers have placed 
larger orders for game traps for fall 
delivery than in any previous year. 
The trade is now well covered and 
business has quieted down. 

Jobbers quote traps as follows: No. 1 
Victor trap, $2.01 per doz.; No. 1% Victor, 


$3.05; No. 1 Jump trap, $2.75; No. 1% 
Jump, $4.12. 


Garden Tools.—There has been but 
little business in garden tools this 
spring because of unfavorable weather 
conditions. Jobbers report that they 
are getting a fair volume of business 
from the retail trade in the form of 
orders to fill in stocks. 

Garden Hose.—Retailers report that 
a good demand for garden hose has 
already sprung up, although it will 
likely be some time before the hose is 
needed for use. Shipments from man- 
ufacturers have been very slow, but 
most retailers now have their stocks 
in. 

Hack Saw Frames.—Prices on hack 
saw frames have been advanced from 
i0 to 15 per cent. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—There is still 
a good demand for ice cream freezers 
for the spring, but some manufactur- 
ers have not been taking orders for 
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some time and jobbers’ stocks are quite 
low. 


Lamp Stoves.—A price advance of 
20 per cent has been made on lamp 
stoves for which there is a good de- 
mand. 


Machine Screws.—The supply of ma- 
chine screws is very limited and some 
manufacturers are unable to take addi- 
tional orders. Jobbers quote machine 
screws at about 30 per cent off the list. 

Nails and Wire.—The supply of nails 
is becoming a little more plentiful and 
retailers generally are able to supply 
the demands of their trade, although 
they are unable to accumulate any 
stocks, and say they could increase 
their sales were they able to get bet- 
ter deliveries from the mills. The w're 
situation is still very tight. Prices 
which are unchanged are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.75 to $4 per keg; No. 9 
galvanized wire, $4.20 to $4 per 100 Ib.; 
No. 9 annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 Ib.: 
cement-coated nails, $3.35 per 100 Ib. 

Oil Cook and Heating Stoves.—A 
fair demand has sprung up for oil cook 
stoves on which prices have been ad- 
vanced. Jobbers are now taking or- 
ders for oil heating stoves for fall ship- 
ment, and a 10 per cent advance has 
been made on these stoves. A heavy 
demand for oil heating stoves is ex- 
pected because of a shortage of gas. 
There is a shortage on oil cook stoves. 

New prices on these are as follows: 
Two-burner, $13 each; 3-burner, $17 each; 
4-burner, $21.50 each. 

Oil Cans.—Some manufacturers of 
oil cans have announced a 10 per cent 
price advance. The demand is good. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
Jobbers have practically no _ poultry 
netting in stock and very little wire 
cloth. The poultry netting they have 
is nearly all in narrow sizes. Produc- 
tion of manufacturers is limited and 
the demand is in excess of the supply. 
Some of the manufacturers are way 
behind on their early orders. Some 
retailers have not yet secured deliv- 
eries from manufacturers but the trade 
for the most part appears to be well 
stocked up for spring business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Poultry) 
netting, galvanized after weaving, 40 pe! 
cent off list; wire cloth, $2.50 per 100 sq 
ft. for 12-mesh black and $3 for galvanized 

Pine Tar.—We note a price advance 
of 25 per cent on pine tar, which is now 
quoted by jobbers at $1.35 per pint. 

Roller Skates.—Roller skates are 
now practically off the market, only 
one jobber in Cleveland having any 
left, in stock. Some late orders had to 
be cancelled because the manufacturers 
were unable to take additional orders. 

Rope.—Rope is moving well and 
prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote best grades of rope at 
27% c. per lb. base from mill and 23c. from 
stock. 

Rubber Roofing.—There is a good 
demand for rubber roofing and some 
manufacturers are out of the market. 
A price advance of 25 to 50c. per roll 
is looked for on slate surface roofing. 
It is reported that some of the paper 
jobbing houses are now selling this as 
high as $4.50 to $4.75 per roll. 
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Jobbers quote rubber roofing as follows: 
Second grade, light weight, $2.10 per roll; 
medium, $2.55 per roll; heavy, $3 per roll. 
Best grade, light weight, $2,35 per roll; 
medium, $2.76 per roll; heavy, $3.20 per 
roll; slate surface roofing $3.40 per roll. 


Rosin.—Lump rosin has advanced 
50c. per 100 Ib., and is now quoted by 
jobbers at 9c. per Ib. 

Saw Vises.—The Buckeye Saw Vise 
Co., Cleveland, has made a price ad- 
vance of approximately 10 per cent. 

Screws.—A price advance of 2), 
points has been made on wood screws. 


New prices quoted by the jobbers are as 
follows: Flat head bright screws, 72'/2 per 
cent; round head blue, 65 and 20 and 5; 
round head nickel 55 and 5; flat head brass, 
55 and 10. 


Shovels.—Prices on shovels have 
been advanced $1.50 per dozen on the 
No. 2 size and with a corresponding 
spread in the prices on other sizes. 
The supply is short, especially in ‘'D 
handle square point shovels. 


Jobbers quote No. 2 shovels at $15 per 
doz. for fourth grade; $16.50 for second 
grade and $19.50 for first grade. 


Stove Pipe.—Stove pipe is quiet at 
the present as most of the trade have 
purchased what they will need for fall 
delivery. A larger amount of business 
has been booked than usual for fall 
shipment and very little more is to be 
had. 





Spring Steel Wire.—There is an 
acute shortage in spring steel wire as 
manufacturers will not quote prices. 

Steel Sheets——Deliveries on sheets 
show no improvement and jobbers are 
shipping out the small stocks they re- 
ceive as rapidly as they arrive from the 
mills. There are no open prices on 
sheets, quotations depending on what 
jobbers have to pay, but 8%c. for No. 
28 black and 9%c. for No. 29 galva- 
nized fairly well represent the mar- 
ket. 

Stepladders.—There is little demand 
for stepladders and the trade feels that 
the present high prices are partly re- 
sponsible. 

Jobbers quote 6 ft. full rodded ladders 


at 52c. per ft. from stock of $3.12. An ad- 
vance of 4c. per ft. has been made on ex- 
tension ladders. 

Wheelbarrows.— The demand for 
wheelbarrows continues good at the 
recent price advance. 

Jobbers quote common bolted wood 
wheelbarrows at $42 per doz. 


Wood Handles.—A price advance of 
10 per cent has been made on fork and 
shovel handles, for which there is a 
very active demand. 

Mouse and Rat Traps.—Prices on 
these traps have been advanced about 
10 per cent. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, April 17, 1920. 

gin almost complete tie-up of rail- 

roads all over the country by the 
switchmen’s and yardmen’s strike has 
played havoc with operations of blast 
furnaces, iron and steel plants and, in 
fact, all kinds of manufacturing plants 
in the Pittsburgh district, and at this 
writing, operations are down to a 25 
per cent basis or less. At the end of 
last week the Carnegie Steel Co. had 
about thirty blast furnaces idle, some 
steel works and finishing mills, includ- 
ing sheet and tin mill plants, wire rod 
and wire mills, and other concerns 
were not turning a wheel. Freight em- 
bargoes in every direction were de- 
clared by the railroads, and practically 
not a pound of freight except foodstuffs 
and mails were being moved. Even the 
express companies refused to receive 
anything and the tie-up was about as 
complete and as general in character 
as it could possibly have been. At this 
writing the situation is a good deal im- 
proved, and it is believed it will be 
pretty well cleared up within the next 
few days. The shut-down of so many 
plants means a very large loss in pro- 
duction of finished steel materials of 
all kinds, and just at a time when 
every pound of steel, no matter in what 
form it has been made, is so badly 
needed. 

In fact, just before the railroad 
strike started the steel works and fin- 
ishing mills were speeding up produc- 
tion and output was larger than at 
any time for some months. The strike 


will give a set-back to-the steel busi- 
ness and to other lines of business that 


will take several months to recover 
from, and means still more delay in 
shipments of goods by the manufac- 
turers, and in deliveries by the rail- 
roads, which were certainly bad enough 
before the strike started. There has 
been considerable interruption to pas- 
senger travel, all the railroads having 
been compelled to annul certain pas- 
senger trains, while the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, a main artery from Pitts- 
burgh to Cleveland, was closed down 
tight for four or five days, not being 
able to move a passenger or freight 
train. 

The steel plants and finishing mills 
operated as long as they could with 
what raw materials they had on hand, 
and then were compelled to close down 
as no materials were being received. 
Stocks of finished steel goods were 
piled up in warehouses and it will take 
some weeks before things are righted 
again and these are moved out. 

The hardware trade suffered with the 
steel trade in the shut-down of so many 
plants, and jobbers put in effect as far 
as possible, motor truck deliveries to 
near-by customers so that there would 
be as little interruption as possible in 
delivery of goods. It would seem now 
that the strike is broken, but it will 
take the railroads some weeks before 
the freight congestion can be cleared 
up and shipments go forward again 
with any degree of promptness. Local 
jobbers and retailers report an excel- 
lent volume of business, March having 
shown a large increase over February, 
and had it not been for the railroad 
strike, April would no doubt have 
shown a heavy increase over last month. 
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are moving out 
quite promptly, these including lawn- 
mowers, garden hose, garden tools, bi- 
cycles, roller skates, and other goods. 
Prices are ruling high but the public 


Seasonable goods 


seems to have 
goods freely. 

The building situation in the Pitts- 
burgh district is quiet. There is ample 
money here to finance large building 
operations, but owing to the very high 
prices ruling for labor and building ma- 
terials, and also because of the great 
delay in getting materials and the 
scarcity of labor, capital is not taking 
hold of building enterprises, and has 
taken the attitude of waiting until 
building costs are much lower. 

Axes. The advance in prices of axes 
made about two weeks ago is holding 
very firm, and makers say if costs con- 
tinue to go up they will have to make 
another advance in prices in the near 
future. Local jobbers are still quoting 
single-bitted axes cf standard grade at 
$17.20 and double-bitted at $22.60 per 
dozen, at factory. 

Builders Hardware. In spite of the 
lack of active building operations in the 
Pittsburgh district, and at many other 
places all over the country, makers of 
builders’ hardware report a fairly ac- 
tive demand, and manufacturers are 
still very much behind in deliveries. 
The heaviest demand is for builders’ 
hardware of medium quality, used so 
largely in moderate priced buildings. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets. Local makers 
say they are not selling actively, hav- 
ing all the orders on their books they 
can possible turn out during second 
quarter, and have not yet opened their 
books for third quarter and last half 
of the year delivery. On certain sizes 
of nuts and bolts, several makers are 
quoting an advance of 10 to 15 per cent 
in prices: 


money 


and is buying 


For delivery over second quarter most 
manufacturers are quoting in large lots to 
jobbers as follows: 

Large structural and ship rivets, $4.50 
base; large boiler rivets, $4.60 base; small 
rivets, 50 per cent off list 


Smajl machine bolts, rolled threads, 40, 
10 and 5 per cent off list; same sizes in cut 
threads, 40 and 5 per cent off list; longer 


and larger sizes of machine bolts, 30 and 
10 per cent off list. 

Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in.: Smaller 
and shorter, rolled threads, 40 and 5 per 
cent off list; cut threads, 30 and 10 per 
cent off list; longer and larger sizes, 30 
per cent off list Lag bolts, 50 per cent off 
list. Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head, 40 


per cent off list; other style heads, 20 per 
cent extra. 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in 
x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 35 per cent 
off list; longer and larger sizes, 25 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed and cold pressed 
sq. hex. blank nuts, 2c. off list. 
Semi-finished hex. nuts, U. S. S& and S. 
A. E.: %-in. and larger, 60 and 5 per cént 
off list; 9/16-in. and smaller, 70 and 5.per 
cent off list; 9/16-in. and smaller, A.L.A.M. 
or S. A. E., 70, 10 and 5 per cent off Ist. 
Stove bolts in packages, 70 and 10 per 
cent off list; stove bolts in bulk, 70, 10 and 
2% per cent off list; tire bolts, 55 and 10 


per cent off list; track bolts, 6c. base, 


One cent per Ib. extra for less than 200 
kegs. Rivets in 100-lb. kegs, 25c. extra 
All prices carry standard extras f.o.b 


Pittsburgh 

Lawn Mowers. Local retailers report 
quite an active demand for lawn mow- 
ers and say that this year the public 
is buying higher-priced mowers than 
usual. In fact, a majority of sales are 
for the better grades of lawn mowers, 
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on which prices this year are from 20 to 
25 per cent higher than last year. On 
the Continental make of lawn mower, 
this grade is entirely sold up for all 
of this year. 


The Colwell make of lawn mowers is 
jyuoted as follows by jobbers: 12-in., $5.15; 
14-in., $5.25;; 16-in., $5.50. The Sunbeam 
make of mowers is quoted at $6.25 for 14- 
in., $6.45 for 16-in., and $6.75 for 18-in. at 
works. The Rajah make of lawn mowers 
is quoted by local jobbers as follows: 
16-in., $13.60; 18-in., $14.85; 20-in., $16.10 
The demand for lawn mowers is active, and 
prices are expected to be higher in the 
near future. 

Shovels. Three or four makers of 
shovels have entirely withdrawn prices 
and are quoting only at prices in ef- 
fect at the time shipment is made. All 
the shovel makers report they are con- 
siderably back in deliveries and with 
the railroad strike their production has 
been very materially decreased. 


Jobbers’ prices on high-grade shovels 
are higher and now range from $19 to $20 
per doz. on high-grade shovels, medium 
grades about $17 per doz., and high-grade 
spades $19 to $20 per doz. Best grades of 
coal shovels are now held at $19 to $20 
per doz. 


Sheets. The American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Co. opened its books recently on 
sales of sheets for third quarter and 
last half of the year, and it is now 
stated practically the entire output of 
this concern in all grades of sheets is 
practically sold up for remainder of 
this year. The independent sheet mills 
have not yet started a vigorous cam- 
paign to sell sheets for last half of the 
year delivery, desiring to know more as 
to what sheet bars are going to cost 
for last half shipment than they know 
now. There is an acute shortage in 
supply of all grades of sheets, and 
some independent mills are still quot- 
ing very high prices for reasonably 
prompt shipment. Stocks of jobbers 
are low and shipments by the mills have 
been very slow lately, and for more 
than a week were entirely held up on 
account of the railroad strike. To job- 
bers in car load and larger lots, prices 
quoted by the different mills, the lower 
prices named being those of the Ameri- 
can Sheet and Tin Plate Co. to its reg- 
ular customers only, are about as fol- 
lows: 


No. 28 gage box annealed, one-pass black 
sheets at 4.35c. to 6.50c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
5.70c. to 8.50c., and Nos. 9 and 10 blue an- 


nealed, 6c., the lower prices named being 
the March 21 schedules, which are still 
named by the leading interest, while the 
higher prices represent a iair range of 
quotations by the independent mills. 
Iron and Steel Bars. For some 


months there has been a very acute 
shortage in supply of iron and steel 
bars and the railroad strike, which 
compelled most of the mills to shut 
down for about a week, some not being 
in operation at this writing, means a 
very large loss in production of iron 
and steel bars and the shortage in sup- 
ply will be worse. Some mills rolling 
steel bars report they are sold up for 
all of this year, while on iron bars sev- 
eral local mills report they have very 
few to offer before last quarter. 


Prices in car loads and larger lots are 
about as follows: Steel bars rolled from 


billets at 2.35c., this being the price of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. for very indefinite deliv- 
ery, likely not before first quarter of next 
year. 


Other mills rolling steel bars from 


billets quote from 3c. to 4c. at mill, prices 
depending entirely on the buyer and the 
delivery wanted. The demand for concrete 
reinforcing steel bars is fairly active and 
we quote these, when rolled from billets, at 
ic. to 4.25¢c., and from old steel rails at 
about 3.50c. at mill. We quote common iron 
bars at 4.25c. to 4.50¢c., and refined iron 
bars 4.50c. to 5c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh. 

Tin Plate. Output of tin plate for 
this year of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is reported to be sold up, and 
some of the independent mills also re- 
port they have sold about all the tin 
plate they care to sell under present 
conditions. The supply of sheet barg 
is very short, and costs of making tin 
plate are likely to be higher in the 
last half of the year than they are now. 
For this reason, some mills are _ hesi- 
tating about selling very heavily for 
last half delivery. All the mills are 
very much back in shipments and the 
recent railroad strike has caused a very 
large loss in production which probably 
cannot be made up this year. The ex- 
port demand for tin plate is very 
heavy, and sales for export have been 
made at as high as $12 per base box, 
at mill. 

We quote tin plate for domestic con- 
sumers and delivery in first half at $7 per 
base box, stock items $8.50 to $9, and for 
export, $10.50 to $12 per base box, all 
f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products. Three local makers 
of wire nails report they are not quot- 
ing on new business but one names 
prices on small lots to regular custo- 
mers only. Makers say they would 
have no trouble in selling wire nails to 
outside consumers at as high as $6 
base per keg, if they cared to do so. 
Stocks are very low and with the loss 
in production caused by the railroad 
strike, and the further delay in ship- 
ments, the outlook for jobbers and re- 
tailers securing a plentiful supply of 
wire nails for some months to come is 
not very bright. 


Wire nails, $3.25 to $4.00 base per keg; 
galvanized, 1 in. and longer, including 
large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an 


advance over this price of $1.50 and shorter 
than 1 in., $2.00. Bright basic wire, $3.00 
and $3.50 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 
Nos. 6 to 9, $3.00 to $3.50; galvanized wire, 
$3.70 to $3.95; galvanized barbed wire and 
fence staples, $4.10 to $4.45; painted barbed 
wire, $3.40 to $3.75; polished fence staples, 
$3.40 to $4.50; cement-coated nails, per 
count keg, $2.85 to $3.75; these prices be- 
ing subject to the usual advances for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 60 
per cent off list for carload lots, 59 per 
cent for 1000-rod lots, and 58 per cent off 
for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


New York Cutlery 
Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, April 19, 1920. 
The railroad strike of the past week 
has further hampered business in the 
local cutlery market. Some of the 
local jobbers had expected deliveries, 
but practically nothing was received. 
Pocket knives seem to be the most in 
demand at present along with small 
embroidery and manicure scissors. 
Many jobbers and retailers have al- 
ready placed their orders for carving 
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sets, kitchen knives and pocket knives, 
so as to be prepared for the holiday 
season next fall. Last fall around both 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas holi- 
days cutlery sales were exceptionally 
large in most places, and the result 
was that many dealers were unable 
to get enough goods to satisfy the de- 
mand. The next two months are ex- 
pected to show substantial sales in 
carving sets and table cutlery, because 
of the June wedding season and the 
opening of summer resorts. 


Price advances in both butcher and 
kitchen knives occurred during the past 
week. Other prices are reasonably 
firm. Pocket knives, however, particu- 
larly pen and pearls, it is said, will 
be more difficult to obtain than even 
last year. Costs continue to advance, 
and it has been stated on good author- 
ity that if this continues higher selling 
prices will become necessary by sum- 
mer. 

Prevailing local quotations are: 

Kitchen Knives.—Tempered _ steel 
blades, full polished, assorted styles, 
with enameled handles, $1.05 per doz. 
Forged steel blades, assorted styles, 
ebonized handles, $1.30 per doz. Cruci- 
ble steel blades, 3'4 in., assorted coco- 
bolo box wood and ebony handles, brass 
rivets and burrs, $2.90 per doz. 


Butcher Knives.—Crucible steel blade, 
extra finish, cocobolo handle, 3 brass 
rivets and burrs: 6-in., $4.20 per doz.; 
7-in., $5.25 per doz.; 8-in., $6.30 per 
doz. High-grade steel blade, scale 
tang, beech handle, 6-in., $2.88 per doz.; 
7-in., $3.67 per doz.; 8-in., $4.20 per 
doz.; 10-in., $7.35 per doz. 


Jack Knives.—There is a very large 
demand for both jack and pen knives, 
and jobbers find it almost impossible to 
satisfy dealers’ orders because of lim- 
ited stocks on hand and the difficulty of 
getting additional supplies. 


Standard American 2-bladed jack knife, 
3%-in. length, stag handles, brass lined, 
electro silver shield, 2 steel bolsters, no 
cap, $11.50 per doz., with a discount of 5 
per cent for dozen lots or more. American 
jack knife, 3% in. long, stag handle, elec- 
tro silver bolsters and shield, brass lined, 
1 pen blade and 1 large clip, polished blade, 
$12.50 per doz., 5 per cent discount box 
lots. 

Boy Scout Knives.—Standard pattern 
stag handles, brass lined, electro silver 
shield and shackle, contains punch, can 
opener, cap lifter, screw driver and 1 large 
polished blade, 3% in. long, $19 per doz., 
with a discount of 5 per cent for box lots 


Pen Knives.—Pearl handle, 2-bladed pen 
knife, 3% in. long, German silver shield, 
brass lined, $22 per doz. Pearl handle, 4- 
bladed pen knife, German silver tips, brass 
lined, German silver shield, 1 large blade, 
2 small pen blades, 1 nail file, $30 per doz. 

Trimmers.—Japanned handles, 6-in., $11.58 
per doz.; 8-in., $14.53 per doz.; 10-in., $22.37 


per doz. Nickel-plated trimmers, No. 136, 
6-in., $13.58 per doz.; No. 138, 8-in., $17.16 
per doz.; No. 130, 10-in., $26.63 per doz. 


Manicure Scissors.—No. 573%, 
doz.; No, 574%, $18.15 per doz. 

Nail Scissors.—No. 663%, $17.20 per doz 

Ladies’ Oval Pattern Scissors.—Three-in., 
$11.17 per doz.; 5-in., $13.17 per doz.; 6-in 
$14.63 per doz. 

Flat Pattern Ladies’ Scissors.—Five-in., 
$12.63 per doz.; 6-in., $13.58 per doz. 

Pocket Scissors.—Three and one-half in., 
$12.10 per doz.; 4-in., 912.63 per doz. 

Carving Sets.—Set consisting of knife 
fork and steel, 8-in. forged steel blade, po! 
ished stag handle, $3.25 per set. Three- 
piece set, 8-in. forged steel blade, genuine 
stag handles, sterling silver ferrules, $5.35 


917.20 per 
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per set. Three-piece set, 9-in. forged steel 
blade, genuine stag, fancy sterling silver 
volster, $7 per set. 

Table Knives and Forks.—Tempered steel 
blades, full tang, 3 rivets, no bolster, white 
pone handle, 4 prongs, $1,90 per doz. pieces. 
Polished tempered steel blade, metal cap 
and bolster, ebony handle, 4-pronged fork, 
$3.25 per doz. pieces. sorged steel blade, 
celluloid handle, solid bolster highly pol- 


ished, $6.25 per doz. pieces. 

Razors.—Old style open blade type, with 
rubber handles, full hollow ground, %-in., 
%-in., %-in., $21 per doz. Three-quarter 
hollow ground, %-in., %-in., %-in., $18 
per doz. Half hollow ground, ¥%-in., 5¢-in., 
%-in., $14 per doz. 

Paper Hangers’ Knives.—Forged steel 


blade, 3% in. long, 1% in. wide, polished 
maple handle, 1 doz. in box, round, $4.37 


per doz.; square, same, $4.37 per doz. 
Forged steel blade, taper rolled, 3% in. 
long, 1% in. wide, square point, polished 


maple handle, $5.70 per doz. 

Putty Knives.—Polished 
in., brass ferrule, stained cherry handle, 1 
doz. in box, 91 per doz. Forged steel blade, 
tempered, cocobolo handle, 3 rivets in han- 
dle, metal bolster, stiff blade, 1% in. long, 
$5.20 per doz.; 2-in. blade, $7.15 per doz. 
Flexible handle, 1% in. long, $5. 83 per doz.; 
2-in. blade, $7.80 per doz. 


Scraping Knives.—Saw steel blade, 3% 
in. long, 2 rivets, hardwood handles, $1.10 
per doz. Scraping knives, forged steel 
blade, cocobolo handle, lap bolster, rivet- 
ed, warranted, 3-in. blade, $9.20 per doz.; 
4-in. blade, $12.08 per doz. 


steel blade, 1% 


Chicago Cutlery 
Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE. 
Chicago, April 13, 1920. 
Butcher knives and cooks’ knives 
have advanced about 10 per cent in 
price. Hand toilet clippers are in 
greater demand than ever. This ap- 


plies to everything, from the cheapest 
clipper to the most expensive. Deliv- 
eries on pocket cutlery are also very 
slow, and it would not be surprising 
to see another advance go into effect 
in the very near future. Stag shin- 
bone stock is announced to take an- 
other advance of $50 per ton. Pearl 
at any price is only obtainable in very 
limited quantities. Conditions from a 
manufacturers’ standpoint are very 
unsatisfactory, and it is impossible to 
name a fixed price on their product, 
owing to the uncertainty of the cost of 
labor and raw material. 

Jack Kn'ves.—American 2-blade stand- 
ard gage pocket knives, length, 35 in., 
stag or wood handles, $7.25 per doz., f.o.b 


Chicago. Above are steel lined and black 
inside, with steel bolsters and no cap. 


Length, 3% in., stag or wood handles, 
$12.00 per doz., f.o.b. Chicago. Above are 
brass lined with nickel silver bolsters, caps 


and shields and clean inside. 

Length, 3% in., stag or wood handles, 
$18.00 per doz., f.o.b. Chicago. Above have 
two cutting blades and one patented punch 


blade. They are brass lined with nickel 
silver bolsters, caps and shields. 

Length, 3% in. stag handles. ‘Boy 
Seout” pattern, $19.80 per doz., f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Above have one cutting blade, one 
patented punch blade, one can opener 
blade and one combination screwdriver 


and bottle cap opener blade. All prices are 


net. 

Butcher Knives.—Standard beech handle 
American-made butcher ‘knives, “fully 
guaranteed.” Three brass saw screw rivets 


in handles, 6-in., $4.65 per doz.; 7-in., 95.35 
per doz.; 8-in., $6.80 per doz. All prices 
net, f.o.b. Chicago. Standard pattern kitch- 
en knives, $1 to $2.50 per doz., net f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Hand Toilet Clippers.—Brown & Sharpe 
clippers, Nos. 00, 0 and No. 1, $5.00 per 
pair list; No. 2, $5.50 per pair list; No. 3, 
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$6.00 per pair 
cent. Coates 


list; less discount of 25 per 
Khedive toilet clippers, per 
pair net, $1.95. Coates Success Toilet ¢ te 
per No. 1, $2.40 per pair, net: No. 0, $2. 
per pair, net; No. 00, $2.70 per pair, net 


blade type, 
ground, 
net f.o.b. Chi- 
ground, %4-in., 
net f.o.b. Chi- 


Razors.—Old style open 
rubber handle, full hollow 
%-in., %-in., $21 per doz., 
cago. Three-quarter hollow 
5-in., %-in., 918 per doz., 
eago. Half hollow ground, %-in., %-in., 
%-in., 914 per doz., net f.o.b. Chicago. 


Safety Razors.—Gillette Standard 
vest pocket edition, list $60 per doz. 

Auto-strop standard and army edition, 
list $60 per doz. Above takes a discount 
of 25 per cent, f.o.b Chicago. 

Extra blades for above, 6's, 50c., and 12’s, 
$1, less 25 per cent discount per package. 

Gem Damaskene safety razors, 1 doz 
lots, $8.40 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago; 3 
doz. lots, $8 per doz., net f.o.b. Chicago; 
12 doz. lots, $7.50 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Gem extra blades, lots of 1 doz 
packages, $4.20 per doz. packages; doz 
packages, $3.84 per doz. packages; doz 
packages, $3.60 per doz. packages. 

Ever Ready safety razors, 1 doz 
$8.40 per doz., net f.o.b. Chicago; 3 
lots, $8 per doz., net f.o.b. Chicago. 
Ready extra blades, standard package of 
6 blades, lots of 1 doz. packages, $3.48 per 
doz. packages; per card of 2 doz. packages, 
$6.96 per doz.; lots of 5 cards in one ship- 
ment, $6.48 per card. 


with 
Y-in.. 


and 





lots, 
doz 
Ever 


EK. C. Simmons Dead 


E. C. Simmons of the Simmons 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo., died 
April 18. The obituary notice will 
appear in next week’s issue. 


Paint material prices as quoted in New York April 22, 1920 


In A. White, 
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Building in Youngstown District 


Continued from page 63 


being erected which will be sold to 
employees of the Newton Steel Co., 
which has just started its mills. 


Still a House Shortage 


In spite of these various projects, 
however, there still remains a dearth 
of housing facilities which the com- 
niunities have not been slow to recog- 
nize, but have been handicapped in 
solving because of the financial con- 
dition of the country. Along with 
the shortage of other commodities, 
such as food, materials, houses, cloth- 
ing and the like, there has been a 
shortage of credits and the Youngs- 
town district has suffered propor- 
tionately with the balance of the 
country. For six months it has been 
difficult, if not actually impossible, 
to obtain loans for building purposes. 
Not only the national and state 
banks, but building and loan insti- 
tutions as well, have been handi- 
capped in meeting the situation be- 
cause their funds have been fully 
occupied. Furthermore it has been 
difficult to obtain monies from out- 
side sources because of the objec- 
tion among bankers in this territory 
to pay more than the regular interest 
rate. 

In Akron, for instance, where ex- 
tensive housing developments are un- 
der way and millions have been ex- 
pended for homes for employees in 
the rubber factories, the financiers 
and builders have not hesitated to 
bid high for funds, and as a conse- 
quence have been able to finance 
their building operations. By offer- 
ing premiums for money they have 
been able to obtain it in substantial- 
ly large sums, especially from small 
communities which do not need their 
reserves for their own expansion. 
From one small rural community 
Akron interests were enabled to se- 
cure over $3,000,000 by offering a 
premium rate, and this money was 
applied to building purposes. 

As a result of the shortage, land- 
lords and property owners in the two 
valleys have not hesitated to increase 
their rentals and a great hue and 
cry has been raised against alleged 
“rent profiteering.” It is safe to as- 
sume, though, that rentals, while 
high, are regulated on the whole by 
the law of supply and demand and 
that, while there may be isolated 
cases of excessive charges, rentals 
in the main are directly due to the 
unusual demand for space. 

In Youngstown this situation has 
become so serious that six organiza- 
tions have combined their energies in 
an attempt at partial solution and 


have evolved a scheme which they 
believe is practical and workable. 
Committees were appointed from the 
Youngstown Real Estate Board, the 
Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, 
Youngstown Builders’ Exchange, 
United Labor Congress, Kiwanis 
Club and Rotary Club to discuss 
ways and means to encourage the 
building of homes. After careful 
consideration of the factors involved 
this committee has recommended a 
program which has been declared 
feasible by the leading financial and 
industrial executives of the district. 
It has adopted this program: 

A corporation should be formed, 
the purpose of which: is in no sense 
a philanthropic or charitable under- 
taking or institution, but should be 
a strictly business enterprise and 
financed by the citizens of Youngs- 
town in the hope of relieving a de- 
plorable and acute economic condi- 
tion, as follows: 

First. The name of the company 
shall be the Youngstown Homes Co. 

Second. The capital stock of the 
company shall be $5,000,000. 

Third. The capital stock shall be 
divided into 500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the par value of $10 
per share. 

Fourth. The purpose clause of the 
corporation shall be as follows: 

“Said corporation is formed for 
the purpose of carrying on a general 
business of dealing in and with real 
estate mortgages and real estate 
mortgage notes, bonds and other se- 
curities, as owner, agent, factor and 
broker, including lending upon, buy- 
ing or otherwise acquiring, issuing, 
guaranteeing, investing in, borrow- 
ing or otherwise raising money upon, 
hypothecating, trusteeing, selling or 
otherwise disposing of, mortgages, 
mortgage notes and bonds, mortgage 
certificates, collateral trust bonds, 
collateral trust certificates, and other 
securities; and as incidental thereto, 
buying, selling, mortgaging, leasing, 
and otherwise acquiring and dealing 
in and with real estate, and building 
and constructing houses and struc- 
tures thereon, and for the purpose, 
generally, of promoting and encour- 
aging home building, home owning, 
and the proper housing of the citi- 
zens of Younstown, Ohio, and vicin- 
ity; and doing all things necessary 
and incidental thereto.” 

Suggested Policies of the Company 


First. To loan money for new con- 
struction, preferably for homes of 
moderate cost. 

Second. To loan an amount on first 
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and second mortgages not to exceed 
85 per cent of the value of the land 
and improvements, as fixed by a 
board of appraisers. First mort- 
gages shall be taken in an amount 
not to exceed 60 per cent of the ap- 
praised value, with the view of dis- 
posing of the same to banks, build- 
ing and loan associations, insurance 
companies, and others. 

Third. All mortgages to draw in- 
terest not to exceed the current rate 
with interest computed monthly. 

Fourth. The mortgagee to pay 
not less than 1 per cent per month 
on each mortgage, and this payment 
shall include both principal and in- 
terest. 

Fifth. This company shall have a 
fixed rate and schedule, to be charged 
for discounting second mortgages, 
and this rate shall be as low as is 
consistent with good business. 

Sixth. The mortgagee shall pay 
the necessary costs incurred in the 
making of such papers, title search, 
appraisal, etc., as may be necessary. 

Seventh. Before the company shall 
attempt to go forward with organi- 
zation there shall be at least $1,000,- 
000 of the stock subscribed for. 

Eighth. All subscriptions shall be 
paid in upon the call of the board of 
directors, but no call shall exceed 10 
per cent per month, and no payment 
shall be less than $10 per month. 

Ninth. This stock is to be sold 
by making a city-wide campaign for 
subscriptions, in which all clubs, or- 
ganizations, corporations, associa- 
tions and individuals interested in 
civic betterment shall be asked to 
co-operate. 

It is further recommended that if 
the plan, as outlined above, meets 
with the approval of the various 
committees already appointed, that 
these committees secure the approval 
of the several organizations which 
they represent, after which another 
joint meeting of the general com- 
mittee shall be held as soon as pos- 
sible, at which time definite plans 
should be formulated to carry out 
this plan, and other and further 
plans, to stimulate home building in 
Youngstown and vicinity. 


White Lily Building New 
Factory 


The White Lily Manufacturing Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, has broken ground 
for the erection of a new factory and 
garage. The buildings will provide 
about 50,000 square feet of additional 
space. The factory has been designed 
especially for the manufacturing of 
washing machines with daylight in 
every part of the building which will 
be completed during the month of July. 
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The Big Market— 


Architects and 
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McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh. 


Also manufacturers of 
McKinney garage and 
farm building door- 
hardware, furniture 
hardware and McKin- 
ney One-Man 
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Builders know well the 
worth of good hinges. ‘To impress them 
with the name McKinney and to make 
them realize that McKinney Hinges and 
Butts are the real standards—that is the 


e advertisement. 
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This is the fourth advertisement 
in the big McKinney 
tointerest Architects and Builders 
It appears in the April issues of 
all the large magazines which 


Campaign i 


go direct to this big class of hing 
buyers. Other adverti 
appearing in current issues of 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Literary Digest. In all, more 


Ssements are 


than 9, > readers will this 
month learn more about the im 
portance of hinges. Youcan make 
these advertisements work for 
you. Tie your store up tight to this 
National Advertising Campaign. 


Talk McKinney! 














big market. 


This attractive advertisement is directed at the 
All McKinney Advertising is 
impressing the worth of Standards upon your 
customers. Establish your store as McKinney 
Headquarters in your locality. Be sure every 


one knows you handle the McKinney line! 


Export Representation. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 


WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lak« 


Bldg., Chicago, 




















Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


A-B-C Blocks 


The A. Schoenhut Company, Inc., 
Adams and Sepviva streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is the manufacturer of the 
A B C toy blocks shown herewith, 
which have recently been placed on the 
market. 

These blocks are cute, chubby little 
creatures, each of which has a sepa- 
rate personality. 

This innovation in A B C blocks is 
the result of long and arduous study, it 
is said, on the part of the inventor, 





New Toy Blocks 


and is covered by copyrights and pat- 
ents in this and foreign countries. 

In shape the blocks present the sem- 
blance of human figures; they are made 
of hard wood, 5 in. high 2% in. wide 
and about % in. thick. They are cov- 
ered on both sides by designs, repro- 
duced in seven colors, by lithography. 
No two designs the same. 

On one side the blocks present the 
appearance of little children dressed in 
attractive, quaint costumes, while the 
opposite side shows funny little animals 
and birds arrayed in colored costumes. 

One letter of the alphabet appears 
upon each side of each block, so ar- 
ranged that when the twenty-six blocks 
are set up from A to Z on the children 
side, they will appear upon the oppo 
site or animal side from Z to A. 

This arrangement jgrives an 
tunity to sell half ets, or 


oppor 
sets of 
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thirteen blocks, and still give a com- 
plete set of the alphabet—for instance, 
in a set of thirteen blocks, on one side 
will be the children from A to M, while 
on the reverse side will appear the 
animals from N to Z; consequently, we 
will have another set of thirteen blocks 
upon which the children side will read 
from N to Z and the animal side from 
A to M. 

The blocks are handsomely painted 
on the edges and the whole block is 
highly varnished, giving a smooth and 
clean feeling to the touch. 

They are flat on the tops, bottoms and 
sides, and can be used in numerous 
ways for building, spelling and march- 
ing rows which can be knocked down 
like rows of dominoes. 

The child’s imaginative mind will in- 
vent many situations in which these 
little figures will assemble in family 
groups and leave a vivid impression 
that will linger with the years. 

With each set of blocks is furnished 
several rubber balls so that children 
can play ten pins or make target toys 
of the blocks. ' 

They are packed in strong, durable 
and fancy cartons with a handsome 
seven-color lithographed label on each 


lid. 


Thread Protector 


The Gyrovise Company, 1642 Mar 
lowe Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, is the 
manufacturer of the “Gyrovise” thread 
protector, which can be furnished, it is 


“Gyrovise 

















Gyrovise Protector 


claimed, for all pipe-tubing or casing 
from % inch to 10 inches, inclusive 
This thread protector, it is stated, can 
be attached in the customary manner 
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and tight enough by hand alone to 
necessitate the employment of a wrench 
or hammer to remove, which eliminates 
the possibility of it rattling off in 
transit or being removed accidentally 
by rough handling. 

It is stated that “Gyrovise” cannot 
cross-thread, as it is slid part way on 
and held in exact alignment with pipe 
threads before engaging. It fits the 
pipe thread snugly throughout its entire 
length, it is claimed, thus eliminating 
the lateral movement. It adapts itself, 
moreover, to the variations in diameter 
of the threaded end of the pipe. It is 
light in weight, has a reinforced flanged 
end which is permanently stenciled as to 
name, size and pitch of thread. 


Duplex Broom 


The Duplex broom is really two 
brooms in one, either of which is in- 
stantly available, simply by reversing 
the filler, or broom corn, in the carrier. 
The handle and carrier, it is claimed. 
are made especially durable and will 
vive service for an indefinite number of 
years. Whenever the broom corn 
wears out it is only necessary to get a 
refill which can be easily attached in a 
few minutes. 

As an additional feature it 
that the broom corn will not come out 
in clusters, as is often the case with 
other articles of this kind. It is bound 
firmly under a strong pressure in a 
yoke which is held by twelve specially 
clinched wire nails. It is claimed that 


is stated 


the “Duplex” will retain an even 
sweeping surface throughout its life 
and will not remain’ sprawled or 


twisted. 

One end of the refill is all fine, suit 
able for the most delicate sweeping 
The other end is a mixture of fine and 
coarse wisps, making it practicable fo! 
severe rug and carpet cleaning or for 
walks and yards. It may also be used 
for scrubbing. 

The “Duplex” broom is manufactured 
by the Duplex Broom Company, In 
Faribault, Minn. 
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THE BUILDERS WANT IT 


All you need to do is let them know you have it in stock. Insures 
safety of workmen. Saves storage and trucking space. Saves 
money. 
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RICHARDS-WILCOX 


Steel Collapsible Builder’s Bracket 


made entirely of steel in two types and sizes. The strongest 
bracket made and the most easily applied. 


Costs no more than a wooden bracket and will last a lifetime. 


Write for leaflet UF-3 which describes 


and illustrates this desirable appliance. 
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Hyrate Battery Oven 


The Hyrate Electric Battery Oven is 
made by the Service Station Supply 
Company, Detroit, Mich., and is de- 
signed to save time and labor in re- 
moving the top of a storage battery. 

The oven consists of a metal box open 
at the bottom and containing in upper 
portion of box three heating units. -The 
back of the box is attached to an up- 
right pipe standard, on which it can 

















Hyrate Battery Oven—Open 


slide so that the height may be readily 
adjusted to accommodate any battery. 
A thumb screw holds the adjustment 
and a stop prevents direct contact of 
the battery and the heating units. The 
oven is 21% inches long and 9 inches 
wide inside, which is large enough for 
any standard battery. The heating 
units are designed for any 110 to 125 
volt circuit, either direct or alternating 
current. The front is hinged for con- 
venience in examining the condition of 
the battery while being heated. 

To operate, the battery is placed un- 
der the box, which is adjusted to the 
proper height, and the “juice” turned 
on. 

The company claims that the external 
solid parts of the battery are thorough- 
ly heated before the solution rises ap- 
preciably in temperature, so that the 
plates are not injured by the heat. The 
time recommended is five minutes in 
the oven, after which the top may be 
easily lifted off the battery, according 
to the manufacturers’ description. 


Complete description of construction, 
installation and operation is given in a 
circular obtainable from the company. 

It is claimed that this method of 
removal safeguards the battery from 
damage often caused by the cold chisel 
or cheese knife application. 


Fordson Tractor Fenders 


The Corcoran Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, are the man- 
ufacturers of a practical fender for 
Fordson Tractors. 

The tractor is rapidly coming into 
“its own,” and within the past two 
years has become more and more recog- 
nized as a necessity to the progressive 
farmer on the modern farm. 

The demand for a general utility, 
light weight tractor has been very 
large and this demand, it is claimed, 
has been partly answered by the Ford- 
son tractor. 

These tractors, however, are not 
equipped with fenders when they are 
“turned out” at the factory, and the 

















Corcoran Tractor Fender 


demand for a fender made especially 
for them has been developed. 

The Corcoran Manufacturing Com- 
pany has made a fender especially to 
meet this demand, known as No. 8 
“Peerless” Fordson Tractor Fenders, as 
illustrated herewith. 

These “Peerless” Fordson Tractor 
Fenders are made of very heavy gauge 
steel, finished in two coats of black 
enamel baked on, and furnished with 
the necessary irons and bolts to hold 
them rigid to the tractor. 
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Auto-Spark-Lite 


The Auto-Spark-Lite is a new cigar 
lighter recently put on the market by 
the J. C. McAdams Sales Company, 
New York City. . 

The lighter is constructed of metal, 
black enameled. The centerpiece is 





Auto-Spark-Lite Cigar Lighter 


nickel plated. The torch has nickel 
plated tips. 

The lighter is secured to the dash- 
board. The wire running to any one 
of the spark plugs is attached to one 
terminal of the device. A new wire is 
run from the spark plug to the other 
terminal of the lighter. The tube con- 
taining the wick in the cylindrical torch 
is filled with gasoline. The tube with 
the gasoline saturated wick is inserted 
in the opening of the lighter. A spark 
produced between the terminal points 
lights the wick. 

It is claimed that there is no inter- 
ference with the firing of the plug used, 
but, on the contrary, the resultant spark 
is intensified. The manufacturer also 
points out that this lighter may be 
used on any car or boat propelled by a 
gasoline engine, and that it does not 
depend upon the battery for ignition 
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A full set of HERCULES Giant Spark Plugs of the proper sizes installed in any motor will insure maximum power 
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For every dealer we have an exceptional distribution proposition. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


AINSWORTH, NEB.—The W. S. Rogers 
Lumber Company has commenced busi- 
ness here, dealing in builders’ hard- 
ware, furnaces and mechanics’ tools. 
Catalogs requested. 


BALLSTON SPA., N. Y.—F. E. Town- 
ley has opened a store at 19 Front 
Street, with a complete line of automo- 
bile supplies and sporting goods, on 
which catalogs are requested. 


FINLEY, N. D.—John B. Olson has 
purchased the interest of C. J. Long in 
the Hammer-Carlson Company. The 
concern requests catalogs on the fol- 
lowing lines: Automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, belting and packing, bi- 
cycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitch- 
en housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass; pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
toys, games, wagons, buggies and wash- 
ing machines. 


Hi.usporo, N. D.—The Hillsboro Im- 
plement Company, Inc., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,- 
000. The incorporators are J. T. Hong, 
J. B. Healy and G. Harrington. 


St. THomas, N. D.—Gust & Landt 
are successors to J. M. O’Connor. 


PROSPECT, OHIO.—B. K. Herbster has 
sold his hardware stock to W. E. Gast 


& Son. The present owners request 
catalogs on automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass; 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, 
games, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 


DUKE, OKkLA—Walker, Lowe & 
Hughes have commenced business here. 


FREDERICK, OKLA.—J. E. West has 
disposed of his stock to C. K. Norman, 
who will operate it under the name of 
the Norman Hardware Company. 


Woop, S. D.—F. S. Richardson & 
Sons have succeeded to the business of 


C. Abourezk. A stock of implements 
and automobiles has been added. 


LAWRENCEBURG, TENN.—The M. Rich- 
ardson Hardware Company has been 
incorporated. The capital stock is $50,- 
000, and the incorporators are M. Rich- 
ardson, W. W. Richardson, Dunn Law- 
rence, S. Harmon and W. B. Looke. 


Paris, TEX.—The House Hardware 
Company has increased its capital stock 
from $80,000 to $100,000. The con- 
cern’s business is both wholesale and 
retail. 


RANGER, TEX.—The Davenport Hard- 
ware Company has been organized with 
a capital of $80,000 to conduct both a 
wholesale and retail business in the fol- 
lowing, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: Automobile accessories, belt- 
ing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dog collars, galvanized 
and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, prepared roofing, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The Spokane 
Hardware Company is now occupying 
its new quarters at 706 Main Avenue. 

Fox LAKE, Wis.—F. Haase has sold 
his stock to A. W. Schultz. Catalogs 
requested. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, W. VA.—-The Square 
Deal Hardware Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
000 to deal in automobile accessories, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, wash- 
ing machines, shelf hardware, ranges, 
cook stoves, etc. The incorporators 
are B. F. Riggs, S. Ahrendts, J. J. 
Lorentz and W. P. Beeson. 


WHITEWATER, Wis—The Crumb & 
Hill hardware store is under new man- 
agement. Y 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Lion Tire & 
Rubber Co., Lafayette, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $250,000 
to $500,000. 


JANESVILLE, WIs.—The Wood Hard- 
ware Company has commenced busi- 
ness here, handling baseball goods, 
electrical household specialties, build- 
ers’ hardware, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, ranges, cook stoves, ete. 


OWEN, WIis.—The Griebenow-Weir- 
ich Company is erecting a new store 
building. 

PHILLIPS, Wis.—The Phillips Hard- 
ware Company is now under new man- 
agement. Catalogs requested on base- 
ball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
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gines, heating stoves, heavy farm im- 
plements, heavy hardware, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, _ sporting 
goods, tin shop and washing machines. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—John R. Dick- 
son has opened a hardware store on 
Franklin Street, carrying a stock of 
the following, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: Automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building pa- 
per, children’s vehicles, churns, crock- 
ery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, electrical household spe- 
cialties, gasoline engines, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lime and cement, lino- 
leum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, silverware, toys, 
games and washing machines. 


EL Campo, TeExaAS—The Evans-Koch 
Hardware Company has increased its 
capital from $25,000 to $35,000. 


SWEETWATER, TENN.—Guthrie, Brad- 
ley & Jones have increased their capi- 
tal stock from $30,000 to $100,000. The 
concern carries a wholesale and retail 
stock of the following, on which cata- 
logs are requested: Automobile ac- 
cessories, baseball goods, bathroom fix- 
tures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil-cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and_ glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 





Every note used on this 

page has been verified 

and furnishes valuable 

and reliable information 
to our readers. 














